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For the purpose of such a work as this, photography 
has probably done more than anything that has 
been written; and for purposes of comparison such 
collections of photographs are simply invaluable. 
For detecting similarities, or distinguishing differences 
between specimens situated at distances from one 
another, photographs are almost equal to actual 
personal inspection, and, when sufficiently numerous, 
afiord a picture of Indian art of the utmost impor¬ 
tance. (Fergusson, History of Indian Architecture^ Preface 
to the first edition, 1876.) 


All the pictures in this book are original photographs taken by 
the author in 1934. They were taken with Voigtlander lenses: 
with a Heliar f 4.5, 9-I inches and 8J inches respectively, and a 
Collinear £6.3, 7 inches. For difficult interior views such as 
Plates CXCIX and CCII, I employed a wide-angle Collinear 
IT 2.5, 4I inches, for telephotos such as Plate VIII, a Voigtlander 
£4.5 Heliar lens, with a focal length of 14 inches. Almost all of 
the photographs are half-plate and accordingly appear in the 
book in tlieir original size; a very few, mostly snapshots, are of 
postcard size (about 4 inches by 6 inches). 

The author, who can read English but unfortunately cannot 
write it, had the text translated, and takes this opportunity to 
express his cordial thanks to Mr. J. E. Franksen, Bremen, for 
his understanding collaboration. 

The plates are printed in photogravure by Lascelles & Co., 
Ltd., London. 


PREFACE 


NGLiSH literature is rich in good works on India. What is 



wanted, it seems, is a book of pictures, compiled for the 


general public and employing the latest technical advances 
of the photographer’s art. In presenting this work to the British 
people in the Jubilee year of the reign of H.M. the ICing- 
Emperor, the author hopes in part to fill this gap. 

The book is written by a layman, and is not addressed to the 
specialist. It is intended for the widespread class of educated 
people. Those avid of sensation or with tastes formed at the 
cinema had better lay the book aside without looking into it. 
Cheap effects such as the “picturesque beggar” and the “fakir” 
have been renounced, as also has the “snake charmer”, who 
enjoys producing his art for the benefit of such travellers as land 
in Bombay from magnificent de luxe steamers and claim to 
“know” India after a week’s sojourn; such pictures, when pre¬ 
sented as “typical”, only disparage the country. I have also 
forborne from including pictures of human misery. (Is there no 
misery in Europe?) That I have preferred the less known to the 
better-knowm subjects and endeavoured to discover new attrac- 
dons in the latter will, I hope, meet with the approval of the 
Bridsh reader, who, as I learnt from the 79th annual exhibition 
of the Royal Photographic Society in September 1934, will only 
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accept of the best. The explanatory text having been restricted 
to what was absolutely essential to ensure a real comprehension, 
this text is in several cases very brief. I thought it beneath the 
dignity of the reader artificially to standardize the length of the 
descriptions in order to attain a superficial uniformity, for to do 
so I should have had in some cases to add cheap Ciceronian 
wisdom or schoolmasterish information. I have invariably 
attempted to avoid prejudicing the reader. If occasionally I 
should be found to have done so, I trust that the reader will 
realize that this is due to my enthusiasm—that enthusiasm which 
in.spired me to approach so grand a subject. 

Many readers—though obviously only bachelors!—will upbraid 
me for providing so few pictures of the fair sex and especially for 
not providing any of the nuptial procession at Gwalior (vide 
Plate LXXV). Let them bear in mind that we are in the 
Orient, where the camera man and publicist must use great tact. 
For example, it is hardly necessary to mention that in taking 
photographs of holy places I showed, following the practice of 
the British Authorities, every regard for the religious feelings of 
those for whom these places are sacred. The fact that in spite of 
this I was able to take some exceptional religious pictures, is due 
to the obliging kindness shown me by those concerned, a Idndness 
which deeply moved me and for which I am greatly indebted. 

I experienced this help for the first time when at the end of my ' 
voyage from Antwerp I landed in Rangoon, where the 150 dozen 
photographic plates with which I was armed were dealt with 
by the Anglo-Indian customs authorities with exemplary under¬ 
standing and courtesy; and it was repeated throughout my 
journey. 
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lelieving implicitly as I do in the words of Socrates; “Know 
yself!” I am perfectly aware of the defects of this book. To 
begin with external matters, I freely confess to inconsistency 
in the spelling of proper names. Orthography is inevitably a 
difficulty in a country possessed of 225 different dialects or 
40 different languages. The reader will perhaps forgive me for 
transcribing well-known names into the form most familiar to 
him, even should it deviate somewhat from the scientifically 
correct one adopted by the Imperial Gazetteer of India. Certain 
small inaccuracies in chronology are also unavoidable, both in 
regard to events of the early Christian period, and also to those 
of the Muhammadan period, for there is a discrepancy between 
the Muhammadan moon-year and our sun-year. 

It will be seen from the accompanying map that all the places 
and districts of importance to the traveller in Northern India are 
treated of, the expression “Northern India” being used in the 
widest sense. I must emphasize, however, that this book makes 
no pretensions to being exhaustive. I have been obliged, for 
instance, for technical reasons connected with the process of 
reproduction, to omit the Buddhist mural pictures of Ajanta 
(vide Plate CCXXII), as also the splendid Islamic miniatures 
of the Mughal period. But I have striven to provide the best 
possible within the framework laid down. 

First and foremost there is the land, the holy soil of Hindustan, 
from which sprang all the glories spread out before the reader. 

Northern India is not, as even the most highly educated people 
in Europe are apt to believe, a paradise in all its parts. The density 
of population, in Bengal 646 per square mile, falls to 5 in some 
parts of Baluchistan, and the Punjab would be much less thickly 
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populated if the new Aryan masters of the country, taught 
their gi*eat experience in Upper Egypt and the Sudan, hadt 
not there created an exemplary system of irrigation. Irrigation 
channels, and the railways which now form a closely woven 
net of lines 42,000 miles in length and bearing comparison 
with any in Europe or the U.S.A.,’have proved the most effective 
weapons in the struggle against the famine which formerly 
inevitably appeared whenever the periodic rains failed to set in, 
and which in the years 1769 and 1770 destroyed one-third of the 
population of Bengal. The fact that the population of India has 
in the decade from 1921 to 1931 increased by more than one half 
of the population of Germany, namely from 319 to 353 million, 
must also be attributed to those gentlemen who, unseen by the 
public eye, clad in white mantles, silently accomplish their 
grave task. The pest as a devastating epidemic they have almost 
wiped out. The visitor to Puri knows how far-reaching are the 
sanitary precautions introduced by them at places of pilgrimage 
in order to destroy the breeding-herd of cholera. At Nasik in April 
of last year, I was a witness of the devotion and self-sacrifice 
with which the work is carried on when, in spite of these measures, 
the epidemic does break out. 

“I do not know what you as a German think of England, but 
in India you will learn to understand England in all her grandeur 
Sitting in the train which was to bring me through the Thai Ghat 
to Bombay, my journey having come to an end, I recalled 
involuntarily these words of the Swiss gentleman who had 
asked me to be his guest when on my outward voyage from 
Antwerp to Rangoon I passed a day at Tuticorin, and there first 
set foot on Indian soil. If an army of 69,000 (including officers). 
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my which beside a population of 353 million might almost 
i;rmed a “Wachtparade”, suffices to uphold the law and 
maintain the steady functioning of the administration even in 
times of great difficulty, the most unfriendly of critics must admit 
that administration to be just, firm, and wise. 

The waves of nationalism, however, rise high, especially 
among the young, whose judgment is unhampered by experience 
or wide knowledge. Now and again the young people of India 
expressed themselves in candid terms when conversing with me, 
a German. I quite understood their enthusiasm; I love the youth 
of India, as will be seen from more than one passage in this 
book, but precisely for this reason I thought it well to temper my 
replies with moderation. The late Marechal Lyautey coined the 
fine phrase collaboration sincere et feconde. It applies not only to 
Morocco, in which the author of these lines was the first German 
to travel widely after the Great War, but also to India, where too, 
work in this spirit of mutual confidence is a necessity. The majority 
of India’s princes are aware of this. 



'" A millennium and a half separates the first picture in this 
book from the last: the noble simplicity and reposeful grandeur 
of the first reveals hellenistic influence; the last shows all the 
delicacy and elegance of Islamic art at the highest stage of its 
development. I cannot agree with those who lightly set aside 
the art of Shah Jahan, calling it “effeminate”. It is true that at 
his court women played a great part, as they did at that of his 
predecessor; they were, however, women of distinction, to whom 
art owes eternal gratitude. Nur Jahan, “the Light of the World”, 
a Persian by birth, raised to her father the magnificent tomb 
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in which was translated into marble the painted tile decoration 
of her own country (vide Plates LXXXI-LXXXIII); while the 
memory of her niece, known to every persoit of education by her 
pet name of Mumtaz-i-Mahal, inspired her consort to create that 
structure which even unsentimental travellers averse to superlatives 
have declared to be the most superb building in the world—the 
Taj Mahal. Sumptuous material combines with grace of form 
to produce what Havell rightly describes as “the apotheosis of 
Indian womanhood”. “It was”, he says, “the desire of the builder 
that tite fairest and most lovable of Indian women should have 
a monument as fair and lovely as herself” (E, B. Havell, A Hand¬ 
book of Indian Art, London, Murray, 1920, p. 137). 

Then there is Akbar. Our school histories pursue us with the 
most trivial incidents of the sad tale of the w'ars of religion, and 
quite unimportant events of the Punic wars are dealt out to us in 
epic breadth through the medium of the garrulous Livy, but 
Akbar the “Great”, “the King of Kings”, “the Shadow of God”, 
“who did more to consolidate all the heterogeneous racial and 
religious components of Hindustan than any other ruler since the 
days of Asoka” (Havell)—he is ignored by them! As paterfamilias, 
Akbar was thrifty; he even limited his wives’ pin-money; but 
where building was concerned his generosity was imperial. 
He did not care for singing fountains or ornamental gardens 
in which birds twittered: he liked buildings of strength and 
grandeur. His reign filled half a century, its first years coinciding 
with the period during which Michelangelo was at the zenith 
of his powers. 

The buildings erected by Akbar’s Muhammadan predecessors 
on Indian soil are of the same grandiose simplicity as his own. 
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we compare, for instance, the solemn tomb of Sher Shah at 
aram (vide Plate XLIII) with the Taj Mahal we shall agree 
with Havell when he speaks of “epic grandeur” as against “lyrical 
charm”. “The personality of the man or woman can be seen 
almost as distinctly in the architectonic monument as it would 
have been in the portrait statue which the law of Islam forbade 
them to make” (Havell, p. 138), Here, as there, the architect, 
who remains modestly behind his work, has introduced water 
into his plan. These two monuments, like the Victoria Memorial 
in Calcutta, cast reflections of their beauty on water^—the grave 
tomb of the warrior on an artificial lake, the white marble 
cupola of the queen, to which delicate inlay work of noble stone 
lends a typically feminine charm, on the waters of an artificial 
marble-lined pond and (in the rear) on the Jumna. 

The religious architecture of the Muhammadans, with mighty 
pointed arches, cupolas, and slender minarets, worthily com¬ 
pletes the setting. This art has been called Indo-Afghan, Indo- 
Saracenic, and Indo-Persian. There can be no doubt of its having 
received inspiration from other countries, but the foreign ideas 
were adapted. It remains a truly Indian art, executed by Indian 
masters on Indian soil, and we should do best if we named it 
simply Indo-Muhammadan or Indo-Islamic. 

But Ave are going too fast. The oldest art of India—to be 
encountered in the Gaya of the Enlightenment, in Sanchi and 
Sarnath, on the Udayagiri Hills, in Karli, Ajanta, and Ellora—is 
Buddhist. Buddhism has now withdrawn from India; only in the 
district of Darjeeling does it still live, and even there the lofty 
teachings of the Enlightened have become mere heathen prattle 
and a mechanical grinding of the prayer-mill (vide Plate VII). 
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There are, however, two other points of this country from whi 
the reader can gain an insight into the life of the Himalaya) 
peoples and a view of their marvellous land: at the Khyber and 
in Kashmir. 

But let us descend to the plains! Desert and tropical splendour ; 
grave solitude among lonely ruins; the turmoil of crowds at places 
of pilgrimage; temples on mountain heights, on ocean shores, or 
hewn out of the rock, their faces turned to the exterior or, as on 
Mount Abu, forming only a great interior-, sensuous delight and 
sacrifice to the transcendental to the point of complete self- 
immolation—such is Hindustan! The personalities of Asoka and 
Akbar are disclosed in their works. From the heights of Raj- 
putana, fortress-palaces look down, casting their melancholy 
reflections across the waters as at Datia and Amber; each has 
its own history. Temple and palace, Ghat and well, all were 
carried out with devoted affection and all are symbols of the 
Indian spirit. The supreme revelation of the Indian soul, of its 
passion and its quietude, is, however, to be found in two other 
symbols: the eight-armed Siva in its tremendous encompassing 
swirl of ecstatic dance over life and death; and the Buddha which 
we shall see so frequently in the pictures of this book. 



I wish to offer my sincere thanks to all those who have assisted 
me in my labour. I regret to say that it is not possible to mention 
each one by name. I owe, however, special thanks to Mr. Codring- 
ton of the India Museum, London; to the heads of departments 
and librarians of the British Museum; to Mr. Spencer Jones, the 
Astronomer Royal of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich (vide 
Plates CLXVI, CLXVII); and, last but not least, to the Optical 
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of Voigtlander & Sohn A.G., Brunswick (Braunschweig), 
firm of 179 years’ standing which has created in the “Heliar” 
an instrument combining the keenness of the falcon’s eye with 
the artistic insight of man’s. Those English works of science which 
I have consulted are mentioned in the text; of German works I 
have consulted Baedeker’s Guidebook Indien (1914) and the 
publications of William Cohn, Ernst Diez, Otto Fischer, Helmuth 
von Glasenapp. 

Murray’s Handbook, modestly designated as a guide for travellers 
(vide Plate LI), proved of inestimable value to me. Thanks to 
its eminent collaborators, it is in truth an encyclopaedic work of 
science of the highest rank and of complete reliability. Whether 
we wish to glean information concerning such actual problems 
as that of the untouchables (outcasts), who with their 52 millions 
constitute a very important element of the Indian population, 
or whether we desire instruction on a point connected with 
photography, Murray never fails us. For the benefit of those who 
intend taking their camera with them to India I repeat and 
underline the advice given by Major T. Sutton: “Under-exposure 
in the shadows is a common fault and should be guarded against.” 

I have tested through practice that it is easier to obtain good 
pictures in Scotland and on the Shetland Islands in grey weather 
than under the sun of India. 

E. A. NAWRATH 

Easter Sunday, 
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THE GLORIES OF HINDUSTAN 




I 

STATUE OF THE BUDDHA (INDIAN MUSEUM, 
CALCUTTA) 

This red sandstone statue is from Muttra (Mathura) on the 
Jumna, 33 miles above Agra, and is a masterpiece of Graeco- 
Buddhist art of the first period of our era. I came to it from the 
east, following the course of the sun. The first to bid me welcome 
in India was the Enlightened—he whom I had so frequently 
seen in Burma under palms and in pagodas glittering with gold, 
I took it as a good omen. He looked down upon me full of high 
dignity and benevolence, his countenance transfigured by the 
light of the morning sun. Then he descended from his throne, 
took me, who had always approached him with reverence, by the 
hand and led me to all the splendours of his country. 
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II 

CALCUTTA, VICTORIA MEMORIAL 

The foundation stone of the building, one of the noblest archi¬ 
tectural Structures of the niodern world, was laid by His Imperial 
Majesty King George V., when Prince of Wales, on the 4th of 
January, 1906. Three years after the Great War HJR.H. Edward 
Prince of Wales formally declared the building open to the public. 
It is a hall of fame devoid of vainglory. The spacious hall under 
the cupola with the marble statue of the Q,ueen-Empress is in 
bluish-black veined marble and very imposing. Old soldiers of 
the Indian Army who have particularly distinguished themselves 
perform the service of honour. 




III 

A FRENCH VISIT TO CALCUTTA (SLOOP BOUGAm- 
VILLE ON I'HE HOOGHLY) 

The reinoval of the capital of India to Delhi and the restoration 
of the ancient residence of the Mughals by Imperial Proclamation 
on the 12th of December, 1911, did not destroy Calcutta’s 
predominance; with its million and a half inhabitants it is still 
the most populous city in India. In the year preceding the 
depression, 3,000- vessels entered the port with a gross tonnage 
of eight millions, thus showing it to be one of the first ports of 
Asia. “Calcutta must always remain the premier city of India”, 
was His Majesty’s Declaration. 
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THE GREAT BANYAN TREE (Ficus Indica or Bengalensis) IN 
THE ROYAL BOTANICAL GARDENS, CALCUTTA 

When one grows weary in the human throng of the Howrah 
Bridge, where on a single day one can observe all the races of 
Asia; when one wishes to rest after long study of the treasures in 
the Indian Museum, which already threaten to overflow the walls 
of the edifice, one may relax in the beautiful park. What the 
magnificent Lebanon and Taurus cedars are in Kew Gardens, 
the huge Fig-Tree of which Milton sings is here. To this day it 
forms a shady little wood with its aerial roots, even though 
ten years ago it became necessary to remove the central trunk. 


GOVERNMENT HOUSE, DARJEELING, AFTER THE 

EARTHQUAKE 

This picture, taken on the ist of February, 1934, after my return 
from the mountains, shows the main wreckage already removed. 
More than 6,000 people in the Province of Bihar met their death 
in this earthquake which in Darjeeling alone, at a considerable 
distance from the main centre of the disturbance, caused a 
damage to the value of 15 lakhs (i lakh = 100,000 rupees). 
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DARJEELING, BHUTIA BASTI GOMPA 

An excellent motor road connects Siliguri, where the broad- 
gauge line from Calcutta terminates, with Darjeeling. I preferred 
to make use of the mountain-railway, which with its gauge of 
2 feet is the dwarf-line of all the railways of the world. Tire radius 
of its loops frequently measures not more than 6o feet. Seen from 
a distance, Darjeeling, the St. Moritz of the Himalayas, looks 
quite European. But one has only to descend from Observatory 
Hill for a couple of minutes to the Buddhist monastery to feel 
oneself entirely in Tibet. 
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DARJEELING, BHUTIA BASTI GOMPA 

Prayer-mill to the right of the entrance to the temple. The upper 
part shows traces of painting as colourful as that found in the 
rest of the building. Unfortunately this monastery was badly 
shaken by the earthquake of 1934. 
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SUNRISE ON KANGCHENJUNGA (28,146 feet), TAKEN 
FROM SANDAKPHU AT AN ELEVATION OF 11,929 FEET 

If we consult the large map facing p. 248 of the book on the 
Houston-Mount Everest Expedition of 1933, we find that 
Sandakphu is, as the crow flies, only 40 miles distant from the 
summit. The picture shown here is not an enlargement But an 
original photograph. No mortal has as yet set foot on the summit 
of Karigchenjunga, in spite of many efforts made since the days 
of Douglas Freshfield, the Nestor of Himalayan explorers, who 
died at the beginning of last year. For thousands of years the 
summit guarded its secret, until, on the 4th of April, 1933, over 
the icy heights thundered British engines on a flight which will 
remain immortal in the history of aviation. “The camera cannot 
convey the wonderful impression of the illimitable magnificence 
and immensity of the scene”, writes Air Commodore P. F. M. 
Fellowes. Wearing oxygen masks, the airmen took excellent 
photographs with electrically-heated cameras. A closer view of 
Kangchenjunga taken from a greater elevation will be found 
facing p. 200 of a book called First over Everest, published in 
Londorr in December 1933. 




IX 

OM MANX PADME HUM! 

It is obvious to the traveller, whether or not he can read Tibetan, 
that the words are repeated. On the stone bench are two of my 
companions : “Tse ring tar rgyet”, which means literally “life 
long delivered”; and little Pemba Norbu, whose cradle stood on 
the border of Tibet and Nepal. In the background is Mt. Everest. 
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X 

RESTING UNDER A GIANT OF THE' PRIMEVAL 

FOREST 

The tree has clasped a rock with its roots, thereby gaining a foot¬ 
hold against the raging storms. The picture was- taken from 
beyond Dentam, at which place the bungalow was so completely 
destroyed that I was forced to spend the night in the open. The 
second man from the left is my third companion. 




XI 


CENOTAPH IN MEMORY OF THE BUDDHA 

On the way from Dentam to Pamionchi. We are now fairly deep 
in the State of Sikhim, which in Tibetan is called “Den-Jong” 
(rice country). 
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MOUNTAIN HAMLET IN SIKHIM 


The worthy old gentleman in the preceding picture invited us 
into his hut. We could there assure ourselves by personal experience 
that Sikhim rice is really excellent—especially so after days of 
riding and daily rations of tinned food. Wherever irrigation is 
possible the slopes are terraced to a considerable height, and rice 
is cultivated. Every mountaineer, although occupied in peaceful 
work, carries his dagger. In this respect nothing has altered 
since the days of Marco Polo. 
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XIII 

SIKHIM. ONE OF THE FAIR SEX 

In a basket suspended from a strap running across her forehead 
she carries her child for miles over the steep mountain paths. 
Unfortunately, both mother and child are a little self-conscious 
in front of the carhera. 
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THE KANGCHENJUNGA CHAIN SEEN FROM THE 
PORCH OF THE PAMIONCHI MONASTERY, THE 
MAIN PEAK HIDDEN FROM VIEW BY THE BELL 

In Sikhim, which has a population of only 110,000, there are no 
. less than 44. monasteries with 1,200 monks. Pamionchi is the chief 
monastery of the country, and with its magnificent situation it 
surpasses even the famous Mt. Athos monasteries in beauty. 
Where else are monasteries to be found above which glitter the 
eternal snows of the “Roof of the World” ? 
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XV 

INTERIOR OF A HUT ON THE WAYSIDE BETWEEN 
RINCHINPONG AND CHAKUNG 

A downpour compelled us to seek shelter to warm and dry our¬ 
selves. Wood is plentiful, as will be observed; also milk in tall 
cylindrical containers, made of Himalayan bamboo. 
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XVI 

SINGLA BAZAAR 

Once more on Indian soil. Outside the village, in front of a 
bamboo thicket, are the tents of nomad tribes. The inevitable 
Tibetan priest is present with his rosary and peaked yellow cap 
of indefinite age. Note the antique English umbrella waving 
over the tent to the left^ a, symbol of prosperity# 
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XVII 

SINGLA BAZAAR 

The people bear incredible weights on their shoulders, and they 
stop only at rare intervals, when they stand with a stick propped 
under their baskets for support. Now indeed they can smile : 
the load — wood, or the little aromatic mandarins which grow 
in the gardens below the village — ^has been delivered in 
Darjeeling. 
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XVIII 

SINGLA BAZAAR, A SHOP AT THE ENTRANCE TO 
THE VILLAGE 

*‘Un pen de tout.” Here again we see a man knitting (vide 
Plate XVI). From here on to Darjeeling our ride takes us almost 
continuously through tea-plantations, very like the vineyards 
of the Gironde, where the slopes are no less carefully classified 
according to age and growth. Even the girks, working among the 
tea-shrubs with large kerchiefs over their heads, from a distance 
bring to mind French vintagers. 
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XIX 


MARKET AT KALIMPONG 

My car races over the new steel-concrete bridge which in a single 
bold span crosses the rushing Teesta next to the old suspension 
bridge. H.E. Sir John Anderson, Governor of Bengal, declared 
it open on the 26th of October, 1933. A steep gradient follows 
the ancient caravan road through the Jelep Pass to Tibet. In 
less than an hour Kalimpong is reached (3,933 feet), where 
every Saturday is market-day. 
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MARKET AT KALIMPONG 

Here, as elsewhere, women think most about themselves and the 
adornment of their person. Among the glittering baubles spread 
out by the dealers—bracelets, necklaces, etc,—Czecho-Slovakia 
is strongly represented, but a great many of the objects are of 
Japanese origin. 
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XXI 

MARKET AT KALIMPONG 

Girls in leather waistcoats with large swastika-crosses embroidered 
on the back, bear great loads suspended from their headstraps; 
jugglers, beggars, musicians extract horrible noises from their 
lutes. Unfortunately I can only show one of many pictures, 
and this depicts merely a small part of the many-coloured scene. 
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XXII 

MARKET AT KALIMPONG 

The man on the left, dressed and educated somewhat d la franca, 
asks me to take a photo of his ladies and himself in front of his 
house, a request with which I most gladly comply. Let us hope 
that the picture will find its way from Bremen to Kalimpong! 


XXIII 


BHUBANESWAR (ORISSA), GENERAL VIEW OF THE 

GREAT TEMPLE 

“The Great Temple of Bhubaneswar, known as the Lingaraja, 
is one of the landmarks of the Indo-Aryan style. It is perhaps the 
finest example of a purely Hindu temple in India”, writes 
Fergusson (vol. ii, p. 99 )> Eut we can no longer follow his some¬ 
what academic classifications in every particular. The “Styles” of 
India, we now know, flow into one another as do the religious 
conceptions of its peoples. The value of Fergusson’s magnificent 
pioneer work is naturally not in the least diminished by this 
changed point of view; his authority remains supreme in par¬ 
ticular analysis. It was a happy chance that the Great Temple 
dedicated to Tribhubanesvara, “Lord of the T. hree Worlds , 
should have been the first that I was privileged to see on Indian 
soil—if only from outside the high walls surrounding it, non- 
Hindus not being permitted to enter the sacred enclosure. 
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BHUBANESWAR, GREAT TOWER (i8o FEET HIGH) 

The temple, which with the aid of a lens of great focal length 
I was able to photograph clearly in all its details from the outer 
platform and again from the flat roof of a house, dates in its present 
form from about a.d. iioo. The tower rises above the square 
cella containing the idol. With its sides curved inward towards 
the top it shows the so-called Indo-Aryan style in its purest form. 
Twelve lions support the characteristic flat dome with its 
perpendicular ribs, the whole being surmounted by a pinnacle. 
As a Gothic cathedral expresses heavenly aspiration, here the 
struggle of the soul for liberation from the depths and its 
attainment of redemption find a moving expression in the rising 
curves which harmoniously terminate in the crowning circle of 
the Amalaka. 


BHUBANESWAR, TEMPLE OF RAJ RANI 


‘ The plan is arranged so as to give great variety and play of 
light and shade, and, as the details are of the most exquisite 
beauty it is one of the gems of Orissan Art”, writes James Fer- 
gusson in his History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, 1876. The 
second edition of this work, published by John Murray, London, 
was prepared with a reverent hand by James Burgess, late 
Director of the Archaeological Survey of India, who very aptly 
says in his Introduction: “Though descriptions of Indian monu¬ 
ments may be written in various ways, no one could pretend to 
take up the systematic study of Indian Architecture without the 
aid of this work.” 
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XXVI 


BHUBANESWAR, MUKTESVARA TEMPLE 

The temple is only 35 feet high, as can be calculated approxi¬ 
mately by the two boys seated on the base, but its statuettes 
are full of life and its bas-reliefs unsurpassed. The characteristic 
strengthening of the angles and the inclination to designs of an 
armorial character are particularly noticeable in this compact 
structure. 


XXVII 


BHUBANESWAR 

The chronicler records that 7,000 shrines once surrounded the 
sacred lake and its immediate environments. We can still trace 
clearly 500 of them. Here is a well preserved curvilinear steeple 
(Sikhara or Vimana) in which the vertical articulation of the 
Northern Style is particularly marked. 
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XXVIII 


UDAYAGIRI-HILL (ORISSA), THE RANI KA NAUR, 
OR QUEEN’S PALACE 

A bullock-cart, in which one can doze or sleep comfortably, 
takes us to the Udayagiri-Hill with its cave temples and cloisters, 
four miles to the west of Bhubaneswar. The Rani ka Naur is the 
largest structure of its kind ; each of its two storeys has eight 
entrances (not all of these can be seen in the photograph). 




XXIX 

UDAYAGIRI-HILL, GANESH GUMPHA 

The Elephant Cave is situated at a somewhat higher level than 
Rani’s Cave, and contains two chambers, along the front of which 
there is a verandah. The figures in high-relief in the interior of 
this cave surpass in delicacy of execution those of the former, 
for which reason Fergusson gives them a somewhat later date, 
“but still long anterior to the Christian era” (vol. ii, p. 15). 
In order to get the proportions I made m>' guide climb on the 
elephant. The latter is holding a lotus-blossom in its trunk. 
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XXX 

BHUBANESWAR, PARASHURAMESVARA-TEMPLE 

The Temple lies 200 yards to the west of Muktesvara. Fergusson 
considers this to be the oldest temple in Bhubaneswar. ‘Tt may 
belong to the seventh century, though it may be as late as the 
eighth. It is not large, being only 20 feet square at its base; but 
its sculptures are cut with a delicacy seldom surpassed.” As the 
light was not advantageous when I took my pictures of the Muk¬ 
tesvara, I devoted another morning to the Parashuramesvara 
alter my return from the Udayagiri-Hills. 




XXXI 

PURI (ORISSA), SRI MANDIR 

This temple, consecrated to the ‘Xord of the Universe’ (in 
Sanskrit, ‘‘Jagannath”), was erected when Richard Coeur-de- 
Lion was taking part in the third Crusade. Here again entrance 
is strictly prohibited to non-Hindus. Apart from the many 
Nautch-girls, Devadasis, “Handmaidens of the God” (bajaderes), 
whose duty it is to please the god by their singing and dancing, 
more than 6,000 men are required as priests and temple servants 
to wait on him: to awaken him, to bathe and anoint him with 
sandalwood-oil, to dress and decorate him, to feed him, with rice 
and sweets, and finally to put him to bed. They also care for the 
100,000 pilgrims who annually flock here—to “The City”, the 
earthly residence of Vishnu—many of them bringing rich gifts 
for the god. The pillar standing to the right of the temple gate 
was brought here from the Black Pagoda at Kanarak (vide 
Plates XXXIII-XXXIX). 













XXXII 


PURI 

View of the main street leading from the temple to the god’s 
country house. Its breadth is explained by the fact that at the 
time of the great festival in June or July the Jagannath Car, 
which is 35 feet square, and is supported by sixteen wheels 
each 7 feet in diameter, mu5it pass unhindered. The car, drawn 
by 4,200 specially designated believers, bears the image of the 
god to the Garden House one mile away. 




XXXIII 

KANARAK (ORISSA), BLACK PAGODA 

The Black Pagoda is 20 miles north-east of Puri, and 2 miles 
from the sea. Those who wish to avoid being shaken in a palanquin 
all night when crossing the sands, and w'ho have a powerful car 
and a reliable driver at their disposal will prefer making the long 
detour inland by the road. The latter is 54 miles long, comes out 
near the temple, and in the dry season is fairly good for motoring. 
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XXXIV 


KANARAK, BLACK PAGODA 

‘‘'When I visited Orissa in 1837 sketched this Temple’’, 
says Fergusson, “a great part of the tower was still standing.” 
This tower was used by British sailors as a landmark visible from 
a great distance, and was called by them the Black Pagoda in 
contrast to the White Pagoda of Puri. The temple, one of the 
masterpieces of Hindu art, dates from the middle of the thirteenth 
century. As the building contains a great deal of iron, super¬ 
stitious souls evolved a legend according to which the building 
was said to house a large magnet which drew ships out of their 
course, so that they were destroyed. 




XXXV 

KANARAK, BLACK PAGODA 

The reader will remember the Jagannath Car of Puri which is 
45 feet high (vide Plate XXXII). At the close of the festival it 
is usually broken up, and the wood carved into sacred relics. 
The temple of Kanarak is in itself nothing but a huge car of 
the same kind, drawn by galloping horses—the chariot of the 
Sun-God. 


















XXXVI 


KANARAK, BLACK PAGODA 

I did not measure the wheels, but the accompanying figures 
show clearly their size. In spite of gigantic dimensions, which 
might easily have led to superficial work, the ornamentation is 
executed with infinite care. We must overlook offensive details in 
the sculpture. Spirituality and sensuality are very close to one 
another in India. The fact that “Eros” plays a part in the cults 
has already been intimated. 




XXXVII 

KANARAK, BLACK PAGODA 

The Sun-God, to whom this temple is consecrated, drives his 
chariot deeper and deeper; soon he will plunge down into the 
floods of the western ocean. Hub, spoke, felloe, and elephant 
frieze are aglow in the light of the setting sun. 










XXXVIII 


KANAKAK, BLACK PAGODA 

The fine sea sand, to which Puri owes its splendid bathing beach, 
constantly renews itself at the base of the frieze, as though to 
preserve the stonework for all time. The Hindu is known to be 
a befriender of animals. As a sculptor of animals he is equally 
great, introducing them into all possible scenes. 


XXXIX 

KANARAK, BLACK PAGODA 

The stone sentry shows clearly that the ancient masons could 
deal as well with monumental works as with the most detailed 
friezes. Here we bid farewell to the sun temple at Kanarak— 
and to the small son of the temple guard who has accompanied 
us so faithfully all day. 
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XL 


TEMPLE OF BUDDH GAYA, “GAYA OF 
ENI^IGHTENMENT” 

On a platform measuring 26 feet 6 inches in height, allowing of 
a passage all round the building, rises in nine storeys the steep 
pyramid which is in all 180 feet high. Four smaller pyramids 
in the same style terminate the four corners (the two to the right 
have been omitted in the picture, as they are covered by trees). 
Although the temple, whose silhouette recalls the Buddhist 
pagodas of the East, has been restored several times — 1306-9 
according to a Burmese inscription and for the last time in 1884 
—it is precisely the same as it was when the Chinese traveller 
Hiuen Tsang saw it 1,300 years ago. 


TEMPLE OF BUDDH GAYA 


The Votive bell is before the entrance which leads to the gilded 
statue of the Buddha. To the right and above the entrance there 
are also images of the Buddha. The little stupas, many of which 
are only one foot high, placed around the upper gallery and under 
the bell, are votive offerings of pilgrims from Ceylon, Burma, Siam, 
and other Buddhist countries. These pilgrims number from 200,000 
to 300,000 a^year. 
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XLII 


TEMPLE OF BUDDH GAYA 

When the great king Asoka heard of the sage of the Sakya clan 
who spoke of a religion without gods but of great ethical power, 
he became so impressed by the teachings of the “Enlightened”, 
and worshipped the Tree of Knowledge so ardently, that he 
entirely forgot to return to his home. The queen, in her jealousy, 
caused the tree to be hewn down; but it always grew again—the 
tree which to-day overshadows an entire continent. The founder 
of the temple, Asoka, the third Mauryan king of Magadha, 
ruled over the land between Indus and Ganges from 274 to 
237 B.c. (in the time of the Selcucides). He was the first domi¬ 
nating personality among the Indian rulers; a great conqueror 
with a great mind; he can only be compared to such overwhelming 
figures as Paul the Apostle or Constantine the Great. Asoka did 
for Buddhism what Constantine did for Christianity; he made 
it the religion of the State. His son and daughter, according 
to tradition, went as missionaries to Ceylon, which has remained 
Buddhist to the present day. Asoka walled in the grounds behind 
the temple, and there a descendant of the sacred Bo-tree under 
which the Buddha received the enlightenment, still grows. The 
beautiful old trees fluttering with tiny white prayer flags, spread 
their branches protectingly over the little votive stupas, and 
lend to this temple enclosure a very special charm. 


SASARAM, MAUSOLEUM OF SHER SHAH (1540-^5) 


The sun has not yet appeared .above the horizon, nor h^ive the 
women come to draw water as they do daily at sunrise. I’he 
unbroken surface of the lake clearly mirrors the domed sepulchre 
built by the Afghan Emperor of Delhi on a terrace in the centre. 
The building rises to 150 feet; and as the water reflects the grave 
contours of the building, so does the building reflect the manly 
vigour of the ruler who vanquished Huniayun. One could 
hardly obtain a better idea of the characters of these two men, 
Sher Shah and Humayun, than by a comparison of this mausoleum 
with that of the hitter. Flumayun spent several years of his life 
as an exile in Persia; his tomb is in Delhi (vide Plate CXII). 
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XLIV 


BENARES, FROM THE RIGHT BANK OF THE GANGES 

To the Hindu, Benares is the holiest of the seven holy cities, 
and more than a million pilgrims throng there each year. Every 
pilgrim, if he is to acquire merit by his pilgrimage, must make a 
circuit of the holy city on the Panch Kosi Road, a stretch of 
37 miles. Here we, too, look upon the city from afar. 
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XLV 

BENARES, NANDI 

The Stone Bull, 7 feet high, is a present from the Rajah of Nepal. 
Close to it lies the Cyan Bapi, the ‘‘Well of Knowledge”. A draught 
of the clear water imparts the capacity to attain the highest 
enlightenment, for at a time of great drought a seer struck it 
with Siva’s trident. (According to another legend, however, a 
priest cast the idol of the goci into the well to save it from the 
Moslem.) 
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XLVI 


BENARES, ON THE BANK OF THE GANGES 

Although it is not the time for the great j)i]grimages, in the 
early morning there are swarms of people on the ?tone steps, 
people who have come to drink or to bathe in the yellow water. 
The depth of the stream, which is here more than 800 miles from 
its mouth, is very considerable even in the dry season. In 
September its waters are so powerful that they loosen the banks 
and endanger the older buildings, the foundations of which are 
not always very solid. The tower in the centre of our picture is 
also beginning to lean somewhat dangerously to the left. 




XLVII 

BENARES, CREMATION OF THE DEAD ON THE 

GANGES 

The sins of those who end their days within the circuit of the 
Panch Kosi Road, however great, will all be forgiven. For this 
reason old people gladly await their death in Benares, that their 
ashes may be entrusted to Mother Ganga, and that they may 
have immediate access to Siva’s paradise. 
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XLVIII 

BENARES, “THE MINARETS” 

We read in the chronicle that the Emperor Ala-ud-din Kiiilji 
destroyed a thousand temples in Benares and raised mosques 
in their stead. Three hundred of these may still be counted, but 
the traveller will only remember one: the Mosque of Aurangzeb. 
While Aurangzeb was building the two slender minarets, which 
rise 150 feet above the platform, and which have in truth become 
the symbol of the holy city on the Ganges, the Turks under 
the Grand-Wazir Kara Mustafa were appearing before Vienna. 




XLIX 

BENARES, MUNSHI GHAT 

One last look at the wonders of the ghat. Munshi Ghat is perhaps 
the most beautiful of all the ghats. Built in i860 by Munshi 
Shri Dhar, minister of the Rajah of Nagpur, its three pillars bear 
delicate balconies, and solid walls protect the building from floods. 
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SARNATH, DHAMEK TOWER 

From the gallery of Auraiigzeb’s minarets we could see the 
stupa, built of stone to a height of 43 feet, and of brickwork 
above that. It was probably never quite finished. Hiuen Tsang, 
who mentions 1,500 priests in the great Sarnath monastery, 
admired the building, the height of which he gives as 300 feet. 
The sculptured panels of the basement, on which geometric 
patterns and floral arabesques combine, show the pure Indian 
art of the Gupta dynasty (about 350-500 a.d.) at its highest 
point of development. 


SARNATH, ASOKA CAPITAL 

Here lay the Deer Park where Siddhartha Gautama (f 483 b-C-) 
began to preach after his enlightenment. The capital of the sand¬ 
stone column, raised at Sarnath by the Emperor Asoka, is 
sculptured from one piece of highly polished granite and measures 
7 feet in height. It holds the place of honour in the museum. 
The four seated lions are reminiscent ol Persepolis; on the drum 
below them are a lion, a horse, a bull, and an elephant, separated 
from each other by four wheels symbolizing the law of the Buddha 
first promulgated at Sarnath. “The four crowning lions and the 
reliefs below are wonderfully vigorous and true to nature and are 
treated with that simplicity and reserve which is the keynote of 
all great tnasterpieces of plastic art” (Murray’s Handbook to 
IndiOf Burma, and Ceylon, fourteenth edition, London, i 933 )‘ 
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TEMPLE AT RAMNAGAR 


By a pontoon bridge next to the latticed railway bridge with 
its seven spans, from which we saw the holy city for the first time 
(vide Plate XLIV), we pass over to the right bank of the Ganges 
to Ramnagar, where H.H. the Maharaja of Benares, Aditya 
Narayan Singh, has his fortress-like palace. The richly sculptured 
Temple shown in the picture dates from the middle of the 
nineteenth century and proves, as does the Miinshi Ghat, that 
Indian architecture can also show remarkable achievements in 
work of the Victorian era. 


STREET SCENE IN ALLAHABAD, THE CAPITAL OF 
THE UNITED PROVINCES 


The Buddhist pilgrim, Hiuen Tsang, visited the ancient Hindu 
city of “Prayag”, situated on a tongue of land at the point where 
the Jumna flows into the Ganges. Akbar gave to the city its present 
name—dwelling-place of God. In 1583 he completed the fort 
which the English defended so bravely in the Mutiny of 1857. 
In a subterranean chamber of the fort the remains of the un¬ 
decaying banyan-tree which Hiuen Tsang admired and described 
in detail are still shown. 
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LIV 


ALIAHABAD, KHUSRU BAGH (GARDEN) 

'I'he reader will remember the capital raised by Asoka at Sarnath 
(Plate LI). An overturned pillar was found in 1837 in the fort 
of Allahabad from the inscription on which James Prinsep, 
the English Champollion, one year later deciphered the famous 
“Edicts of Asoka” of the year 242 b.g. Coming from Sarnath 
the traveller will be particularly interested in the re-erected Asoka 
Pillar (35 feet high). The picture shows the park near the railway 
station, within the garden of which lie three mausolea: one of 
Prince Khusru, eldest son of Jahangir (j 1615), one of his mother, 
and the third of his sister. This picture shows the central 
mausoleum, that of the princess. 


KHAJRAHO, CHATURBHOJ TEMPLE 

Mahoba. A tonga took me between midnight and sunrise from 
the station to the far-distant village. Under the trees oxen-carts 
and nomiids were picturesquely grouped around dying camp-fires. 
I went by motor bus to Chatarpur, and from there, by another 
bus, and after a further change on the way, to Khajraho. In the 
bungalow there was neither chair nor bed. As I had omitted to 
send news of my arrival, it was difficult to obtain even the simplest 
food. And this was once the capital of a kingdom (Jujhoti), 
which corresponded almost exactly to the Bundelkhand of to-day ! 
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LVI 


KHAJRAHO, CHATURBHOJ TEMPLE 

“Khajraho is now a wretched deserted place, but has in and 
around it a group of some thirty temples, which are the most 
beautiful in form as well as the most elegant in detail of any of 
the temples now standing in India. All these temples were executed 
nearly simultaneously and almost within the limits of the eleventh 
century” (Fergusson, vol. ii, p. 49). 
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LVII 

KHAJRAHO, CHATURBHOJ TEMPLE 

The three temples depicted on Plates LV-LXI resemble each 
other so strikingly “that it requires some familiarity with the 
photographs to distinguish the temple of one religion from those 
of the others. It looks as if all had been built by one prince” 
(Fergusson, vol. ii, p. 49). 
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LVIII 


KHAJRAHO, CHATURBHOJ TEMPLE 

If the art of Orissa (vide Plate XXIII et seq) can be matched, 
it must be here at Khajraho. A reproduction can never give 
all the detail of a photographic plate, but this picture provides 
a good impression of the fine symmetry of the architecture and 
of the abundance of delicate and graceful statuettes. There are 
more than 800 of the latter, each half life-size. Sir Alexander 
Cunningham, when Superintendent of the Archaeological Survey, 
also counted eight sculptured elephants in and on one of these 
temples. 




LIX 

KHAJRAFIO, TEMPLE TERRACE 

The three sections of this building are beautifully balanced- 
full of life but not restless. On the tower, which is of later date 
than those of Orissa, a motif is discernible which the attentive 
reader will have noted also in Plate LV, and will find again on 
the two pictures following: the many minor pyramids pressed 
against the major pyrartiid of the roof—small additional towers. 
Those smaller repetitions of itself on itself, which vividly recall 
the finial work seen on Gothic cathedrals in Northern France, 
are repeated at Khajraho in innumerable variations and have 
become the standard for later days (vide the modern Jain temple, 
Plate CCXX). 
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LX 

KHAJRAHO, KANDARYA MAHADEO AND DEVI 
JAGADAMBI TEMPLES 

The very remoteness of Khajraho has preserved for us, unspoilt, 
a place in which the artistic genius of the Hindu expresses itself 
in its purest form. Architecture and plastic art, not always 
happily blended in European buildings, here become a unity. 
Plastic art covers whole facades with incomparable richness. 
The exuberance which in the religious sphere led the Hindu to 
the incessant forming of myths and to a fluctuating abundance of 
god-incarnations incomprehensible to the dogmatically-minded 
European, brought the artists of these temples to ever-renewed 
creative expression. 




LXI 

KHAJRAHO, KANDARYA MAHADEO TEMPLE 

A few steps and the temple seen on the left in the last picture 
looks entirely different: the stairway seems of greater importance, 
the figure of an animal to the left asserts itself, and fine reliefs 
appear on the dark basement of the temple. “The roof of the 
porch, as seen in front, is a little confused, but as seen on the 
flank, it rises pleasingly step by step till it abuts against the tower” 
(Fergusson, vol. ii, p. 143). Few ruins are so impressive. 
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LXII 

SANCHI, GREAT STUPA, SOUTH GATEWAY 

Sanchi, in the State of Bhopal, is 549 miles distant from Bombay, 
and 408 miles from Delhi. By courtesy of the Indian State Rail¬ 
ways, fast trains stop here on request. From the summit of a hill 
rising 390 feet above the level of the plain, the Great Stupa greets 
us from afar. A cupola of 106 feet in diameter grows from a 
plinth 14 feet high. A space of 9^ feet separates the cupola from 
the great encircling railing, the pillars of which are almost 10 feet 
high. The railing is broken by four gateways. The South Gateway, 
the most ancient of them, dates back 2,000 years. Four lions 
not unlike those on the Asoka Capital (vide Plate LI) surmount 
the pillars, the right-hand one of which is a modern substitute. 
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SANCHI, GREAT STUPA, WEST GATEWAY 

The four gateways of the Great Stupa face the four points of the 
compass. On the Western Gateway the superstructure is sup¬ 
ported by four dwarfs. From the North and South Gateways 
a staircase leads to a narrow terraced path with a balustrade; 
from this the richly sculptured inner face of the several gates 
can be admired. This path, and the broad one below, were 
intended for processions (vide Plate CCXXXVIII). Even a 
casual glance at the preceding picture will show that the railing 
enclosing this lower path is an imitation in stone of a wooden 
balustrade which was composed of logs placed horizontally one 
above the other and of stout vertical posts. Fergusson was the first 
to express the opinion that “the Buddhist stupa is the direct 
descendant of the sepulchral tumulus”. The simple circularity 
of the ground-plan and the hemispherical dome are clearly 
reminders of the mound. At a later date the -stupa increased in 
height, as in Sarnath (vide Plate L), and assumed the bell-shape 
which we still perceive in almost all the pagodas of Burma. 
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LXIV 


SANCHI, GREAT STUPA, EAST GATEWAY 

Elephants support the superstructure, and a female figure, thought 
to be a Dryad or forest spirit, clings to an overhanging mango- 
tree. Head, breast, and left arm are clearly discernible next to 
the right capital, which is, however, considerably foreshortened. 
Between the two richly sculptured gateposts the “Northern 
Gateway” appears in the background. 


SANCHI, GREAT STUPA, NORTH GATEWAY 


On this particularly well-preserved gateway we find once more 
the emblem of the sacred wheel, so characteristic of Buddhist 
sculpture. An interpretation of the scenes depicted is not possible 
here; the reader is referred to the excellent Guide to Sanchi, pub¬ 
lished in Calcutta in 1918, by Sir John H. Marshall, Director 
of the Archaeological Department, where he will find a biblio¬ 
graphy of the monument. The stupa is one of the most perfect 
works of Buddhist art in India. The framed interstices and those 
open at the side between the ends ol the slightly arched archi¬ 
traves which terminate in volutes, are filled with figures: lions, 
elephants, riders, and beautiful women. All show a marked 
observation of nature and a Joyous optimism, similar to that 
of the Hellenic period. 
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LXVI 


SANCHI, SMALLER STUPA 

This smaller stupa close to the Great Stupa gives a clearer view 
of the dome crowned by the sacred umbrella, the symbol of the 
royalty of the Buddha (vide Plate CCXXXVIII). On examining 
this gateway, which also terminates in beautiful volutes, the reader 
will inevitably think that, an older form of architecture in wood 
was here translated into stone, just as the wooden ribs of the cave 
temple of Karli (vide Plate CCXXXVIII) became the stone 
ones of that of Ajanta (vide Plate CCXXIV). The front face of 
the sculpture on the gateways stands effectively away from the 
simple ornamentation of the stone dome. The inner face forms 
an effective contrast with the blue sky and the distant landscape. 
In Sanchi perfection is all around us. 




LXVII 

ORCHHA, HINDU TEMPLE 

A Gothic Cathedral, with a Renaissance cupola added at a later 
date, towering above the battlements of an ancient town in 
Northern Spain? The illusion, when the shadows of night hide 
details, is perfect. 









LXVIII 


ORCHHA, PALACE 

High above the Betwa river, spanned by a many-arched stone 
bridge, stands the now abandoned palace. The Orchha State 
is the oldest and highest in rank of Bundelkhand. Its most brilliant 
period was in the beginning of the seventeenth century when 
Bir Singh Deo held court in this palace, now forgotten and 
surrounded by wild vegetation. 




LXIX 

ORCHHA, THE COURT OF THE PALACE 

The thin stone slabs forming the floors and balustrades of the 
galleries have partly fallen into the depths so that the guide often 
wishes to hold me back. No great imagination is required to 
picture the court and stairway and gallery busy and full of 
people. The palace of Orchha is most impressive, even as a ruin. 
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LXX 

DATIA, PALACE 

Perhaps the best example of Rajput architecture of the seven¬ 
teenth century” (E. B. Havell, Indian Architecture, second edition, 
London, John Murray, 1927, p. 207). The Chief of the Datia 
State, H. H. Maharaja Lokendra Sir Govind Singh Bahadur, 
resides in the town to this day but not in the large palace, built 
also by Bir Singh, which is now abandoned, but upon which 
masons are at work to prevent further deterioration. It is doubtful 
which IS the more beautiful: the building itself, with its dominating 
position high above the town, the picturesque outlook through the 
beautifully sculptured stone windows of the upper storeys on the 
houses far below, or the view from the balcony at the rear far 
into the distant land across a lake in which buffaloes bathe in the 
morning. 




LXXI 

GWALIOR, JAMl MASJID 

The mosque (to take a picture of which a most uncomfortable 
climb over roofs was necessary) is situated at no great distance 
from the north-eastern entrance to the fort. The northern slope 
of the latter is clearly discernible. The citadel, rising 300 feet 
from the plain, is one mile and three quarters long, but narrow, 
and falls abruptly on all sides. 
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LXXII 


GWALIOR, PALACE OF MAN SINGH (EAST I-ACE) 

Six successive gates guard the entrance. Rose and Waller had to 
force these when on the morning of the 20th of June, 1858, they 
made their daring attack on the fortress. The creator of the superb, 
fortress-like palace (the five round towers of which have come to 
stand for Gwalior), is Man Singh, whose reign began when Luther 
was a boy of three. In this palace, too, Islamic motifs harmonize 
most happily with native ones. 


LXXIII 


GWALIOR, PALACE OF MAN SINGH (SOUTH FACE) 

The tower to the right is identical with that to the left of the 
entrance in the preceding picture, which was taken from the 
cannon battery. The approach rises steeply between the three- 
towered south face of the palace and the elegant pavilion, reaching 
the plateau of the fortress in our rear (the deeply sunken road is 
not visible in the picture). The two pictures unfortunately give 
no idea of the iridescent faience ornamentation in blue, green, 
and gold which relieves the massive walls of their heaviness and 
gives the palace the name Chit Mandir, “Painted Palace”. 
Neither in Morocco nor in Anatolia is there anything more 
wonderful. An amusing effect is produced by the enamel tile 
ducks walking solemnly along the palace wall. 
















LXXIV 

GWALIOR, ROOM IN THE INTERIOR OF 
MAN SINGH’S PALACE 

The dwelUng-rooins grouped around two inner courts may be 
termed small if compared to the dimensions of the outside of the 
palace, the eastern face of which is 300 feet long, and the southern 
face 160 feet, their heights being respectively too feet and 60 feet. 


LXXV 


GWALIOR, COURTYARD OF I’HE CITADEL 

A number of the state elephants belonging to H.H. the Maharaja 
Scindia greet the foreign visitor with raised trunks when he 
points his camera at them. On the occasion of the processions 
in honour of the wedding festivities of Shrimati Maharaj Kumari 
Kamla Rajah and the Rajah Saheb of Akalkot at the end of 
February 1934, the intelligent animals presented themselves in 
their full panoply: priceless ornaments, golden and silver bells, 
and canopied palanquins in which the Maharaja's distinguished 
guests reclined. The illumination of the citadel outlined by 
thousands of lights was unforgettable. In this connection 1 
should like to express my respectful thanks to H.H. the Maharaja 
of Gwalior for his hospitality. 
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LXxVl 


GWALIOR FORT, SMALL SASBAHU TEMPLE 

By its situation at the edge of the acropolis on a jutting bastion, 
its incomparable view and dainty design, this temple brings vividly 
to mind the temple of the Nike Apteros in Athens. The ground- 
plan of the building, open on all sides, is in the form of a cross. 
Slender young girl-dancers glide in their dance about the shaft of 
the pillar—and beside it two young Indians take their midday nap. 
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LXXVII 

GWALIOR, JAIN STATUE IN THE URWAHI RAVINE 
ON THE WESTERN SLOPE OF THE CITADEL 

The colossus, 57 feet high, was hewn out of the Jiving roclc in 
the middle of the fifteenth century. The white parapet of the 
new road hides the foot of the statue whicli measures no less 
than 9 feet. “These Rock Sculptures of Gwalior”, writes General 
Cunningham, “are unique in Northern India, as well for their 
number as for their gigantic size.” 
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LXXVIII 

AGRA, MOTI MASJID 

A marble-paved courtyard with a tank in the centre, to one side 
a hall ol three aisles surmounted by three domes, a narrow 
gallery running around the three other sides, with a towered 
gateway in each of them: this is the plan of the Mosque — so simple 
that any layman could draw it after one visit. In our picture 
we look through the front aisle which opens on to the courtyard 
through seven bays. At the back is a stone window through which 
the women of the court could follow the service (vide Plate CCIX). 




LXXIX 

AGRA, MOTI MASJID 

View of the cloisters surrounding the court. To the right at the 
back a towered gate; a second gateway divides the cloister on the 
left side of the courtyard in which the man is squatting. Undivided 
it would seem out of proportion and distorted in perspective. The 
photo was taken from a point to the right of the stone window 
in picture LXXVIII. 
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LXXX 

AGRA, MOTI MASJID 

In this picture we look across the court at the towered gateway 
which must be imagined as behind the dmding wall in the 
last picture (Plate LXXIX). Our walk round the court is at an 
end. Whence comes the spell of this immortal work? Is it the 
beauty of the white marble, veined in delicate grey and blue, 
the clarity of which appears especially on the left sunlit pillar? 
Is it the simplicity? Is it due to the picturesque vistas which 
change with every step? Or is it all of these tilings together? 
The building was completed in 1653, and a Persian inscription 
on the frieze inlaid in black marble justly likens it to a costly pearl. 


LXXXI 


AGRA, TOMB OF FTIMAD-UD-DAULA 

In the centre of a park-like garden with fine old trees, green lawns, 
and marble water channels rises the graceful mausoleum in the 
form of a pavilion. It was built by the Empress Nur Jahan, 
Jahangir’s favourite wife, in memory of her father Mirza Ghiyas 
Beg from Teheran, who was High Treasurer (Ftimad-ud-daula) 
and Grand-Wazir of his son-in-law’ Jahangir. The two-storeyed 
building was completed ten years after the outbreak of the 
Thirty Years War, work on it having been carried on for six 
years. Our picture shows the shadowy lower part with its latticed 
marble window and precious marble inlay. It is the oldest in tarsia 
work in India, and vividly recalls the art of the Persian miniature. 















































LXXXII 


AGRA, TOMB OF I’TIMAD-UD-DAULA 

We are here on the upper terrace of the tomb, which is strictly 
symmetrical and has four tov^'ers like the one we see to the left. 
In the backgiound is a mosque-like gateway of red .sandstone. 
The roof pavilion, of white marble like the whole building, 
measures 25 feet square. Coloured marble mosaic, suggested by 
Persian painted tile decoration, lends to it as well as to the 
corner towers a cheerful atmosphere. 


Lxxxin 


AGRA, TOMB OF PTIMAD-UD-DAULA 

The interior of this pavilion with its shining marble pavement 
is also bright and light. The two coffins are cenotaphs, the 
actual coffins of Ftimad-ud-daula and his wife are placed in the 
shlded lower part which we first entered (vide Plate LXXXI). 
They are of Persian marble which in the course of centuries has 
taken on the tinge of ivory. 
































LXXXIV 


AGRA, TAJ MAHAL (GREAT GATEWAY) 

‘‘‘No building in India has been so often drawn and photographed 
as this’’—two generations have passed since Fergusson wrote 
that (vol. ii, p. 313). The photographer who takes pictures of a 
building which tens of thousands have photographed before 
him and which is known throughout the world, is making an 
attempt at once dangerous and thankless. All the same I shall 
ask the reader to follow me through the Great Gateway which 
Fergusson calls briefly and clearly: ‘‘A worthy pendant to the 
Taj itself.” Eleven small and two large white marble cupolas 
crown the front and the same number the rear of the red sand¬ 
stone building, which shortly before sundown gleams as if from 
inner fire, and forms an effective contrast to the snowy marble 
of the Taj. 


LXXXV / 

AGRA, TAJ MAHAL (GENERAL VIEW SEEN FROM THE 
TOP OF THE GREAT GATEWAY) 

“Beautiful as it is in itself, the Taj would lose half its charm 
if it stood alone. It is the combination of so many beauties, and 
the perfect manner in which each is subordinated to the other, 
that makes up a whole which the world cannot match, and which 
never fails to impress even those who are most indifferent to the 
effects produced by architectural objects in general’ (Fergusson, 
voL ii, p. 313). The vegetation of the garden, once all too luxuriant 
but now thinned out or eliminated, has in the past few years 
been restored to its original state. Dark-green cypresses accompany 
us like mournful flames of offering. But the friendly gleam of the 
marble, brightly reflected by the water, disperses dark thoughts, 
and we are comforted by the sacred words of the Koran, beauti¬ 
fully hand-inscribed around the wide-opening gates by masters 
of Shiraz and the city of the Caliphs. 
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LXXXVl 


AGRA, TAJ MAHAL, SIDE VIEW 

The building was commenced by an unknown builder in the 
1040th year of the Hegira (a.d. 1630), and Tavernier, who saw 
both beginning and end of the work says it took twenty-two years 
to accomplish. Those who look on our picture with comprehension 
—the floral ornamentation in relief-work on the lower part of 
the entrance, the frieze of Arabic lettering, carefully inlaid in 
black marble, the coloured pietra dura work over the flat pointed 
arches of the door and window recesses — will readily understand 
the twenty-two years of labour and the cost, which has been 
calculated at from 20 to 30 million rupees. “The judgment with 
which this style of ornament is apportioned to the various parts is 
almost as remarkable as the ornament itself, and conveys a high 
idea of the taste and skill of the Indian architects of that age’’ 
(Fergiisson, vol. ii, p. 317). 


LXXXVII 

AGRA, TAJ MAHAL (SEEN THROUGH AN ARCH OF 

THE MOSQUE) 

At the time in which Emperor Shah Jahan raised this mausoleum 
to his favourite wife, architects of German cathedrals had to 
leave their work unfinished, and Central Europe sank in poverty 
and misery-one of the most terrible synchronisms in history. 
Arjmand Banu, by reason of her beauty and noble spirit called 
“Mumtaz-i-Mahal”—Elect of the Palace—was the granddaughter 
of I’timad-ud-daula, of whom mention was made in connection 
with Plate LXXXI. She presented her consort with fourteen 
children and died at the birth of the last. 
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LXXXVIII 



AGRA, TAJ MAHAL 

In this side view, which clearly shows the platform of the building, 
one of the four minarets appears commandingly in the foreground. 
They are 137 feet high, 50 feet lower than the great central dome 
which rises to 187 feet above the platform. If the height of the 
platform—22 feet—and that of the metal pinnacle—30 feet— 
be added to this, the total height above the level of the garden 
is somewhat in excess of that of the Kutb Minar (vide Plate 
CVIII). The dome was raised in its place merely for outward 
appearance. As the interior was to be intimate and therefore 
relatively small, lest the grave of the Empress should seem lost 
in it, the architect evaded the difficulty by introducing a second 
ceiling far below the actual vaulting of the dome. We know that 
the Great Moghul asked advice of the greatest experts on cupola- 
construction; among others one Ismail Khan is mentioned. The 
name suggests Constantinople. Certainly he was inspired by 
Sinan,, the most famous architect of the Turks, who for the son 
of Soliman the Magnificent built the incomparable Selimie- 
Mosque in Adrianople. 

It is night. The gilded Cairene lamp presented by Lord Curzon 
sheds a mild golden light—too faint to illuminate the vault of 
the dome, but the grave and the marble shrine stand out magically 
from the darkness. The tomb of the queen bears the ninety-nine 
names of Allah wonderfully written out. An aged attendant 
dressed in red hands me a flower In farewell: “It is the same which 
you see inlaid in precious stones on the tomb of the queen.” 
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LXXXIX 

SIKANDRA, AKBAR’S TOMB 

Sikander Lodi, who reigned in the middle of our rnillenium, gave 
the name to this place which lies 5 miles west of Agra. It is the 
burial place of the Emperor Akbar. The gateway of red sandstone 
with its four white minarets, to which we look back when standing 
at the grave, is itself imposing and prepares us for further marvels. 
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SIKANDRA, AKBAR^S TOMB 

The mausoleum is a pyramidal ter race-building of four storeys. 
Three storeys are of red sandstone, the top one of marble. The 
white marble sarcophagus of the Emperor stands here in the centre 
of a cloister. The little pillar in front of it was formerly gilded, 
and according to tradition contained the Koh-i-nur. ‘‘The wind 
sighing through the pierced screens maintains a perpetual solemn 
requiem over the great Emperor” (Murray’s Handbook). The actual 
coffin here, as in the Taj Mahal, stands in a subterranean vault 
which is completely dark and has an incomparable echo similar 
to that of the dome of the Taj Mahal. Allahu Akbar! . . . Allahu 
Akbar ! . . , Allahu Akbar! . . . 
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FATEHPUR SIKRI, HOUSE OF BIRBAL 

‘‘If it were not the most minute of palaces, it w as the most gigantic 
of jewelcases’’ (Victor Hugo), Rajah Birbal had the little two- 
storeyed palace constructed for his daughter to the south-west of 
Miriam’s Garden. The building terminates in two flat domes. 
Octagonal tambours form a harmonious transition from the 
circular to the square shape. It is remarkable that no wood was 
used in the construction of the building. The Rajah, famed for 
his learning, fell at the head of his troops in the year 1586 not far 
from Peshawar. 
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XCII 


FATEHPUR SIKRI, DIWAN-I-KHAS 

Seen from the exterior the building, which dates from Akbar, 
like all the buildings of Fatehpur Sikri, appears to be two-storeyed. 
The following picture shows, however, that the interior consists 
of a single chamber. 


XCIII 


FATEHPUR SIKRI, DIWAN-I-KHAS (PILIAR 
SUPPORTING AKBAR’S THRONE) 

Four causeways connect the central pillar, which bears an 
immense capital, with the corners of the square hall and the 
galleries which encircle it. According to tradition, the Great 
Mughal sat in state on this pillar, which is purely Hindu in its 
conception, when he presided at disputes between the repre¬ 
sentatives of various confessions—Moslem, Brahmin, Christian, 
Jewish, and Zoroastrian. The Emperor, in whom we encounter 
the second great ruler in the history of India, was extremely 
tolerant in questions both of art and religion. 


























XCIV 


FATEHPUR SIKRI, TOMB OF SHAIKH SALIM CHISHTI 

The graceful building lends a friendly note to the great solemn 
courtyard of the Jami Masjid. Note the effective contrast between 
the noble white marble and the dark red sandstone of the 
crenellated wall and the mausoleum to the right, which was raised 
to the memory of Islam Khan, a grandson of Salim Chishti. 
On leaving the mosque (which must be imagined on the left of 
the picture, and which we see through the marble window in 
the next picture) through a small gate at the back, a grave 
is to be seen which contains the remains of the saint^s little son. 
According to a legend he was sacrificed when six months old, 
that AkbaFs son Salim (the later Emperor Jahangir), just born, 
should remain alive. 




xcv 

FATEHPUR SIKRI, TOMB OF SALIM CHISHTI 

The wings of the portals that lead to the interior are of ebony. 
The thin marble slabs of the windows have lost their heaviness 
under the chisel of the master and have become a transparent 
veil through which we look at the Jami Masjid with its crowning 
battlements. 
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FATEHPUR SIKRI, VIEW FROM THE TOMB OF SALIM 

CHISHTI 

According to an inscription on the cenotaph, over which there is 
a canopy of ebony and mother-of-pearl, the saint died in the year 
1571, and nine years later the tomb was completed. Hindu and 
Muhammadan women who desire children make a pilgrimage to 
the grave of the saint and from the outside attach strips of coloured 
stuff to the openings of the windows. The bearded old watchman 
continues to look after us as we go towards the gateway. 


XCVII 


FATEHPUR SIKRI, BULAND DARWAZA 

The Gate, if measured from the lowest step, rises to a height of 
172 feet. William Finch, who saw it in 1610, admired the building 
and its position. Never has the world seen a gate like that raised 
here by Jalal-ud-din Muhammad, called Akbar, “The Great”, 
“The King of Kings”, “The Shadow of God”, as an inscription 
in the gateway terms him. 

At the village of Sikri the saint, Shaikh Salim Chishti, met the 
Emperor afid promised him victory and the birth of an heir. 
The prince was born at Sikri in 1569 (vide Plate XCIV); his 
mother was Miriam, a Rajput princess of Jaipur, who according 
to tradition was an Armenian or Portuguese Christian. Fatehpur, 
the “City of Victory”, over which centuries have r olled almost 
without leaving a mark, became under the hand of the grateful 
imperial builder a place of which the traveller can truly say, 
in the words of Herodotus: ^X 6 ov koI eOaviiaaa. But even on 
our departure from the “High Gate”, Akbar, who was as wise and 
tolerant as he was artistic, warns us to be humble; “Isa (Jesus), 
on whom be peace, said: “The world is a bridge, pass over it, 
but build no house on it. The world endures but an hour, spend 
it in devotion.’ ” 










XCVIII 


DELHI, MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE JAMI MASJID 

An imposing flight of steps, similar to the one we descended in 
Fatehpur Sikri, leads us up to the gateway, the great doors of 
which were formerly only opened to the Mughal. It is Friday. 
Steps and courtyard of the mosque swarm with devotees. “The 
Gothic architects tried, by splaying their deeply-embowed 
doorways, and by ornamenting them richly with carving and 
sculpture, to give them the dignity that was indispensable for 
their situation without unnecessarily increasing the size of the 
openings. The Saracenic architects placed their portals—one, 
or three, or five, of very moderate dimensions—at the back of a 
semi-dome. The semi-dome is the modulus of the design, and its 
scale that by which the imagination measures its magnificence.” 
Would it be possible to analyse in a more classic way than that of 
Fergusson here (vol. ii, p. 297) these truly classic doorways? 
(Vide also Plate LXXXIV). 
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XCIX 

DELHI, JAMI MASJID 

The mosque was begun under Shah Jahan in 1644 and finished 
in 1658, that is in the same year in which the Mughal w?is 
dethroned by his son Aurangzeb (vide Plate CXVl). Its 
design calls to mind the Pearl Mosque in Agra (vide Plates 
LXXVIII-LXXX), but the proportions are grander here. The 
courtyard with its fountain for ablutions measures 325 feet square, 
the two minarets, the aspiring line of which is underlined by 
vertical stripes of white marble and delicate marble pavilions, 
are only 7 feet lower than those of the Taj Mahal. The three white 
marble cupolas also show vertical stripes which here are of 
black marble. 
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DELHI, LAHORE GATE 

The Imperial Palace, also, into which we enter through the 
Lahore Gate, diagonally across from the Great Mosque, is a 
work of Shah Jahan, whose fame reached to Europe and drew 
artists and learned travellers to Delhi and Agra. 
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DELHI, DIWAN-I-’AM (HALL OF PUBLIC AUDIENCE) 

Beneath the marble canopy, the back of which Austin of Bordeaux 
inlaid with rich pietra dura mosaic, stood the celebrated jewelled 
throne of the Emperor. Lord Curzon (vide Plate LXXXVIII) 
caused the mosaics in their background of black marble to be 
most carefully restored by the Florentine artist Mcnnegatti, and 
not much imagination is required to sec once more the wondrous 
splendour of the Great Mughal’s court, of which the French 
traveller, Bernier, gives an account. 
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DELHI, DIWAN-I-KHAS (HALL OF PRIVATE AUDIENCE) 
AND VIEW OF MOTI MASJID 


The peacock-throne, of which Tavernier writes so enthusiastically, 
and which once stood in this hall, no longer exists. Nadir Shah 
carried it off to Persia in 1739, together with the Koh-i-nur and 
other treasures, the value of which has been calculated at from 
30 to 70 million pounds sterling. When he was murdered in 
Persia the throne was destroyed. But the hall remains, and in the 
rays of the setting sun the faded blue and golden ornamentation 
of the marble ceiling and the mosaic of precious stones on the 
pillars shed a fairy-like lustre. An inscription in Persian letters 
gives the proud assurance that if there be a paradise on earth, 
it is here, it is here, it is here. 
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DELHI, MARBLE WINDOW IN THE KHAS MAHAL 

(Vide the last picture of the book.) Even the apartments used 
for private purposes are of enchanting elegance. Marble screens 
of such delicate filigree work that they can hardly be the work 
of men’s hands, marble water channels, fountains, luxurious 
baths, and lastly an incomparable view of the waterfront of the 
fort, which we will now leave in order to see the oldest Delhi 
lying far to the south of the present city. Delhi has changed its 
site no less than six times. 
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DELHI, IRON PILLAR 

While Richard Coeur cle Lion ruled in England, the Muham¬ 
madans took possession of Delhi. Among the few monuments 
dating from pre-Muharamadan days this Iron Pillar is pre¬ 
dominant. How it was possible 1,500 years ago to forge such an 
immense piece of iron is a question for engineers, as also the quality 
of the iron, which is absolutely rustless. A Sanskrit inscription of 
six: lines marks the pillar as a memorial set up by Prince Chandra 
when he had conquered Bengal. The pillar, which probably 
dates back to the fourth century of our era, and which to-day 
stands before the mosque Kuwwat ul Islam, “Might of Islam”, 
probably once stood before a Vishnu temple and bore the effigy 
of Garuda, the eagle-like sun bird, the “Prince of Birds” and 
“Enemy of Serpents”, on its capital (3! feet in height). In this 
picture a little bird looks down on us in surprise while he sings. 
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DELHL KUWWAT UL ISLAM MOSQUE 

In 1193, the year of the conquest, building on this mosque 
was begun. The Muhammadan conquerors wanted high 
pointed arches with a wide opening. The Hindu architects 
employed in the task did not understand the principle of arch¬ 
construction and helped themselves, as did the architects of 
Atreus’ treasure house in Mycenae, by arranging the horizontally 
placed stones in the same way as in their domes (e.g. Mount Abu), 
so that one protruded beyond the other; then they closed the 
whole structure at the top with long slabs (Plate CIV shows 
this clearly). The pillars desired were brought from Hindu and 
Jain temples. Many of these in their rich ornamentation remind 
\is of the Mount Abu temples (vide Plates CXCVIII-CCIV). 
Placed one above the other they bear the ceilings of the threefold 
pillared hall which runs around the courtyard. 
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DELHI, ALAI DARWAZA 

On the carved Arabian inscription we read that this gateway 
of red sandstone which opens from the south into the court of the 
mosque was erected in 710 of the Hegira (a.d. 1310) by ’Ala- 
ud-din, who called himself Sikandar Sani, the second Alexander. 
The picture shows a small part of the east side of the gate, and 
will give an idea of the wonderfully executed decoration of the 
surface, which is not seen clearly on Plate CIV by reason of the 
dark stone and the distance (vide also Plate CLXX). 
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DELHI, TOMB OF ALTAMSH (t 1235) 

T his is tlie oldest grave of a sultan in India. The interior, in which 
the cenotaph rests on a high base, is as rich in sharply cut texts 
of the Koran as is the portal. The actual sarcophagus stood 
in the basement. 
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CVIII 


DELHI, KUtB MINAR 

At 40 feet north-west of the Alai Darwaza gate there rises in 
five storeys, visible even front a great distance (vide Plate CXIII), 
the landmark of Delhi which is named after Kutb-ud-din Aibak, 
the Turkish slave and general, the first Muhammadan ruler of 
Delhi of the so-called Slave Dynasty, and father-in-law of Altamsh. 
The building was designed to be at once a minaret and a tower 
of victory. Although the white marble cupola, with which the 
Emperor Firoz Shah Tughlak, the builder of Firozabad, capped 
the minaret in the year 1368, was destroyed by an earthquake, 
the tower, the three lower storeys of which are of red sandstone, 
while the tipper part is of white marble, is still 238 feet high. 
From a base diameter of 47 feet 3 inches it tapers gradually to 
9 feet. “The Kutb Minar both in design and finish far surpasses 
not only its Egyptian rival, the minaret of the mosque of Hasan 
at Cairo, but any building of its class known to me in the whole 
world” (Fergusson ii, p. 206). 


DELHI, TOMB OF TUGHLAK SHAFI 


His tomb, instead of being situated in a garden, as is usually 
the case, stands by itself in a strongly-fortified citadel of its own, 
surrounded by an artificial lake. The sloping walls and almost 
Egyptian solidity of this mausoleum, combined with the bold 
and massive towers of the fortifications that surround it, form 
a model of a warrior’s tomb hardly to be rivalled anywhere, and 
in singular contrast with the elegant and luxuriant garden-tombs 
of the more settled and peaceful dynasties that succeeded” 
(Fergusson, ii, p. 215). 
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DELHI, MOSQUE OF SHER SHAH 

In modern days a new and Imperial Delhi has arisen: a fine 
city worthy of its predecessors. I should have been only too pleased 
to show something of this Delhi, which is at once beautiful and 
practical, modern and yet suited to its surroundings. But space 
does not permit of this. Therefore I would ask the reader to 
follow me southward once again from Delhi Gate, leaving the 
newest Delhi to our right, passing Firozabad (mentioned in Plate 
CVIII) to Purana Kila, the Delhi of Humayun and Sher Shah 
(vide Plate XLIIl). Here, as on other historic sites, the Archaeo¬ 
logical Department has understood in a masterly way how to 
give the building a worthy setting by demolishing the dirty huts 
that surrounded it. 



CXI 


DELHI, TOMB OF ISA KFIAN 


The octagonal mausoleum of Isa Khan, built in 1545, and its 
little mosque with three doors is now to be seen—thanks to the 
attentions of the Archaeological Department—in worthy sur¬ 
roundings. A high crenellated wall (to the right of the mosque in 
the picture) separates the enclosure from the outer world. 
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CXII 

DELHI, MAUSOLEUM OF HUMAYUN 

A few paces away from the tomb of Isa Khan, in the midst of a 
garden of 13 acres on a high platform, the tomb of Humayun 
rises to a height of 125 feet. It probably served as a model for the 
pound-plan of the Taj Mahal. The material is red sandstone 
inlaid with white marble. The mausoleum was constructed 
by Haji Begam, the mother of Akbar, who was herself interred 
in the tomb. 
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CXIII 


DELHI, MAUSOLEUM OF HUMAYUN 

Humayun’s consort and his sister, also near relatives of the ruler, 
several of his successors and eleven of their Wazirs and generals 
are buried in the octagon pavilions. On leaving the soothing 
semi-darkness of the interior and ascending to the terrace a 
magnificent view may be enjoyed: to the east and the north-east 
the plain through which flows the Jumna, on the far horizon the 
towering Kutb Minar (vide Plate CVIII), to the west the grave 
of Isa Khan and the sacred ground surrounding the grave of 
Nizam-ud-din, to which we now turn our attention. 
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DELHI, DARGAH OR SHRINE OF NIZAM-UD-DIN 

AULIA 

On our way to the tomb we pass a tank in the rock, filled with 
dank, greenish water. The construction of this tank was the cause 
of a quarrel between Tughlak Shah and the Saint, who died in 
1324, at the age of 92. The Emperor had need of the workmen 
for labour on his fortress (Tughlakabad), and requisitioned them. 
The Saint opposed this, and the Emperor then prohibited the 
sale of oil to him. Thereupon there appeared on the tank a 
miraculous covering of oil. 

Upon my request the caretaker of the grave kindly took down 
the heavy curtains that hang at the sides, and the morning sun¬ 
light flooded unhindered into the pillared hall encircling the 
white marble grave which measures but 18 feet square. Here 
again in the interior we find a wooden canopy, inlaid with 
precious mother-of-pearl, surmounting the tomb of the Saint 
(vide Plate XCVI), 
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DELHI, TOMB OF PRINCE JAHANGIR 

The little courtyai’d, shaded by old trees, is a place for resting 
and dreaming. To the south of the Sainfs tomb Amir Khusru 
is laid to rest, the famous poet and friend of the Saint who only 
outlived him by a few days. An inscription calls him the “Tiiti-i- 
shakar makal” or sweet-tongued parrot. Between the mausolea 
of the poet and that of the Saint stand three princes’ tombs. 
These are technically and artistically of the highest perfection. 
I show first the eastern one with a pilgrim resting on its steps. 
It dates from the eighteenth century and is dedicated to Prince 
Mirza Jahangir, the son of Akbar Shah. Even the leaves of the 
door are of marble. 





































CXVI 


DELHI, TOMB OF JAHANARx\ BEGAM (TPIE CUPOLA 
IN THE BACKGROUND BELONGS TO THE TOMB 
OF NIZAM-UD-DIN) 

“Do not raise a magnificent monument for me; grass is the best 
covering for poor transitory Jahanara, the disciple of the sainted 
family of Chishti’’ (vide Plates XCIV-XCVI), so runs the inscrip¬ 
tion at the head of the grave in which reposes Jahanara, Shah 
Jahan’s beautiful and pious daughter, who died in i68i. When 
her father was dethroned (vide Plate XCTX) she followed him 
to exile at Agra. According to the touching tradition Jahan died 
in her arms with a last look towards the Taj Mahal, the tomb of 
his favourite wife Mumtaz-i-Mahal (vide Plate I.XXXVII). 


CXVII 

DELHI, CHAUSATH. KHAMBE 

The light-flooded “Hall of 64 Pillars”, built of white marble 
and surmounted by 35 dome-shaped vaults, contains nine sarco¬ 
phagi of the family of Azam Khan (vide the two following 
plates). 
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CXVIII 


DELHI, TOMB OF AZAM KHAN 

A monochrome picture does not give a complete impression— 
the tomb is built entirely of polychrome marble. Azam Khan was 
the foster-father of the Emperor Akbar and the faithful companion 
of Humayun (vide Plates CXII and CXIII), whose life he saved 
at the battle of Kanauj. 



CXIX 


DELHI, TOMB OF AZAM KHAN 


We stand in silence before the richly sculptured sarcophagi, 
on which a soft light falls through beautiful stone windows 
placed one above the other. Azam Khan saved the life of his 
Imperial friend — and was himself murdered (at Agra, on the 
16th of May, 1562). 
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cxx 


DELHI, TOMB OF KHANAN KHAN, SON OF BAIRAM 
KHAN, MINISTER OF AKBAR 

At some distance from the spot we have just visited, to the left 
of the road which continues on to Tughlakabad (vide Plate 
CXIV), there rises this imposing building, plundered and decayed, 
but in its ruins still profoundly impressive. 
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CXXI 

AMRITSAR, GOLDEN TEMPLE 

A night’s journey away is Amritsar, which together with Lahore 
lies in the heart of the Punjab. A marble causeway 204 feet long, 
flanked by gilded standard lamps, leads to the temple in the centre 
of a sacred pool which gave to the city its name {Amrita saras — 
Pool of Immortality). Sikhs and Hindus call the temple Darbar 
Sahib or Harmandir—Temple of God. Silver-plated doorways 
open into the interior which glitters all over with gold, as does the 
upper part of the exterior. To an accompaniment of soft music 
the High Priest reads from the Holy Granth placed on a silk 
ottoman in front of him. The sacred volume contains the religious 
inheritance of the Gurus, the great teachers and priest-kings of 
the Sikhs, who already centuries back opposed caste e.xclusiveness 
and concremation of widows. 













CXXIl 


AMRITSAR, TEMPLE SCHOOL 

According to the census of 1931, the population of India and 
Burma numbei-s 353 million, of which 321-6 million are illiterate. 
Only 4 million of the entire female population can read and 
write. In order to designate the compartments for female passen¬ 
gers the Indian State Railways have been obliged to resort to 
picture-writing. Any traveller to India will remember the figure 
of a woman (brightly illuminated at night) painted on the 
respective carriages. If we leave out Burma, and then calculate 
the percentage of the illiterate we reach figures in India which 
might appal those who believe that the arts of reading and 
writing should be the chief aim of humanity. Akbar, the great 
statesman and thinker, could neither read nor write, as is reported 
to us by his biographer Abul Fazl; and in India I have met many 
an illiterate man of such intelligence as to make me feel that I 
should be glad to find it among some “educated” Europeans. 




CXXIII 

LAHORE, ZAM-ZAMMAH GUN 

Zam-Zammah (“Lion’s Roar”) was cast at Lahore by Shah Wali 
Khan, Wazir of Ahmad Shah Durani, and employed in the battle 
of Panipat (1761), in which the Afghan Sultan defeated the 
Mahrattas. Popular tradition connects the rule over the Punjab 
with this gun. (Vide Kim, by Rudyard Kipling, whose father was 
for twenty years Curator of the Museum at Lahore.) 
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CXXIV 


LAHORE, MOSQUE OF WAZIR KHAN 

“Isfahan and Shiraz united would not equal the half of Lahore”, 
was said of Lahore, before it was devastated by Ahmad Shah 
Durani (vide Plate CXXIII). It is the capital of the Punjab, 
which since the time of Alexander the Great has attracted the 
conqueror, and to-day still numbers 430,000 inhabitants. Outside, 
before the court of the mosque, the smiths are at work, and in 
the narrow twisting bazaar streets, following the outer wall of 
the mosque to the left of our picture, other artisans follow their 
craft—with tools which were in use at the time of the Macedonian 
conqueror. The court of the mosque is terminated by four sturdy 
minarets. 
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cxxv 

LAHORE, MOSQUE OF WAZIR KHAN 

Hakim ’Ala-ud-din of Chiniot, who was governor of the P^unjab 
under Shah Jahan, in the year 1634 completed the mosque, the 
faience ornamentation of which is obviously of Persian inspiration. 
The inscription over the chief entrance reads: “Remove thy 
heart from the gardens of the world, and know that this building 
is the true abode of man.” This picture unfortunately gives no 
idea of the brilliant colouring of the tiles; the warmth of the blue 
is unforgettable. 
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CXXVI 

PESHAWAR, BAZAAR 

Ihe somewhat pretentious sign-board to the left in the back¬ 
ground shows where we are. The kneeling Sadhu “pilgrim” 
and the children to the right have no objection to being photo¬ 
graphed; only the chief person is missing — the Muhammadan 
shopkeeper. 
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CXXVII 

PESHAWAR, BAZAAR 

The buyer is testing the copper bowl as to its weight and work¬ 
manship; the seller is testing the buyer. Both are so engrossed 
that they take no notice of us. Only the old gentleman whom the 
buyer has brought with him as an expert looks towards us for 
a moment. 





















CXXVIII 


PESHAWAR, BAZAAR 


Here at last I succeeded in getting them in the picture. As every¬ 
where in the unspoilt East, the seller of such wares is also their 
maker. One really buys of the “expert.” 





CXXIX 

PESHAWAR, RESTAURANT IN THE BAZAAR 

To the right little cakes are baking in oil in the pot built into the 
fire-place, to the left in the samovar tea-water is boiling—there 
are many other good things to be had, while above, in proximity 
to the sign-board, is the loggia of the “Hotel” which also serves 
as a bandstand. 
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cxxx 

PESHAWAR, TYPES SEEN BEFORE A CARAVANSERAI 

Rain has streamed down for days; the soft ground in the 
courtyards of the caravanserais has been reduced to a gluey 
mass. A short period of sunshine permitted of my taking a picture 
of these characteristic types. Above their heads sheepskins and 
all kinds of raiment are hung out to dry. The three men in the 
background betray urban influences, whereas the three to the 
front are real men of the caravan, of Afghan origin or tribesmen 
of the Khyber. 
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CXXXI 

KHYBER PASS 

It is early dawn as we leave Peshawar. Passing by the splendid 
Islamia College we drive to Jamrud (io|^ miles from Peshawar). 
We enter our names in the “Political Sarai”^ and are advised that 
we must on our return pass the fort by 5.30 p.m. A large signpost 
on which are painted a motor-car and a camel respectively points 
in drastic picture-writing (vide Plate CXXII) to the way we must 
follow; for, apart from the railway, which was opened in Novem¬ 
ber 1925 and which extends to the Afghan frontier, two separate 
roads lead through the pass: one for motor cars and the other 
for caravans—In the sunrise the fortress-like villages of the 
Khyber-Tribesmen are sharply outlined against the rocks. 
Here everything is fortified by towers: even the smallest railway 
bridges and wayside stations. 
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CXXXII 


CARAVAN CROSSING THE KHYBER PASS 

On two days of the week the Pass is open for caravans: Tuesday 
and Friday. In this picture they come heavily laden from the 
direction of Kabul, 190 miles distant from Peshawar. Over 
ninety-two bridges and viaducts and through thirty-four tunnels 
runs the most modern mountain railway in Asia (5 foot-6 inches 
gauge) and within a rifle-shot’s distance caravans wend their 
way, caravans that might be ot the age when Peshawar was still 
the capital of Gandhara, which extemded far into Afghanistan. 
The Khyber is for India what the Brenner is for Italy; Timur, 
the great Mongol Khan, and Nadir Shah, the Persian (vide 
Plate CII), both came over the Khyber Pass with their hordes. 






CXXXIII 

KHYBER, CARAVAN DRIVERS 

Where do they hail from with their wares? From the Oxus? 
From Bochara? I do not know. But of one thing I am certain: 
these stately men of Afghanistan and of Central Asia are quick 
to shoot, and their bullets rarely miss the mark. 








CXXXIV 


ON THE KHYBER PASS 

Another village of the Khyber Africli, with warlike watch-towers 
which reminds me very markedly by its site and construction of 
an Aul which I saw ten years ago in the Caucasus.* Even the 
picturesque, wild-looking inhabitants were the same there as 
here. Then the driver brings the car to a stop: ‘‘Here we must 
turn back.” 

* Vide the author’s work: Iin Reiche der Medea. KaukasiscJie Fuhrten imd Abenteuer, 
(Leipzig, F. A. Brockhaus.) 







cxxxv 

ON THE FRONTIER OF AFGHANISTAN 

The Afghan frontier-guard to the left of the notice-board wear 
a heavy steel helmet like those of the German Army in the Great 
War, The turnpike which shuts off the road is not in the picture, 
as I wanted the inscription to be as clear as possible. We return 
to Peshawar by way of Landi Kotal (3,373 teet), where one British 
and two Indian Infantry Regiments, supported by a mountain 
battery, guard the frontier. 
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CXXXVI 

ON THE ROAD TO KOHAT 

I here are still deep shadows in the flanks of the mountains 
when I take this photo from the top of a watch-tower: a picturesque 
hamlet perched on the mountain. 



CXXXVII 


ON THE ROAD TO KOHAT 

Even from a distance the mighty tower attracts attention. The 
inmates extend a friendly reception, offer me tea, and even permit 
themselves to be photographed. Suddenly some heavily armed men 
come in through the gate and politely but very firmly request me 
to follow them to the road. There Captain M., who had heard 
that a strange gentleman was wandering about the mountains, 
probably without permission, is awaiting me. He was exceedingly 
sorry, but I must know that it was strictly forbidden to leave the 
road, and I must now return to Kohat with him. The least I. 
expected was the confiscation of my plates, but matters tinned 
out otherwise: 1 was allowed to keep the plates, was most kindly 
entertained and, after having settled the '‘polidcar’ side, Captain 
M. was even kind enough to drive me back to Peshawar in his 
Austin. 
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Plate CXXXVIII 

For ON THE WAY FROM JAIPUR TO THE GALTA PASS 
read ON THE ROAD TO KOHAT, NEAR THE SUMMIT OF 
THE PASS 


Plate CLXVIII 

For ON THE WAY FROM AMBER TO THE GALTA PASS 
read ON THE WAY FROM JAIPUR TO TPIE GALTA PASS 


CXXXVIII 


ON THE WAY FROM JAIPUR TO THE GALTA PASS 

I went to Kohat again, this time to visit the Bazaar. But on this 
occasion I carefully refrained from leaving the road, as is apparent 
from the picture of the steam-roller. Close to the road stands a 
rifle factory in which the independent tribesmen manufacture 
their rifles entirely by hand—after English models. Into this 
rifle factory I also cast a glance — from the road. 
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CXXXIX 

KOHAT, TEA HOUSE BY THE ROADSIDE 

Beyond the summit of the pass seen on the last picture the road 
drops in magnificent curves towards Kohat, which is only 1,767 
feet above sea-level. In the little church many shining brasses 
commemorate the victims of frontier skirmishes. 
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CXL 

KOHAT, IDYLL IN THE GATEWAY 

The second figure from the left might pose as a model for a High 
Priest of the old order. To the right stands the jester of Kohat— 
toothless, but always in high spirits. 
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CXLI 

AFRIDI FROM KOHAT 


We take our departure from Kohat, and he, too, is about to leave 
to return to the mountains. 
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CXLII 


TEMPLE AT BUNIAR (KASHMIR) 


The North-West Frontier Province, which was made into an 
independent province in 1901 by Lord Curzon, is bounded on the 
east by Kashmir. The latter is the largest Indian state, larger than 
Hyderabad, but with hardly half as many inhabitants as London, 
for the greater part of the country is a wild, mountainous district: 
to a height of 26,620 feet rises the Nanga Parbat, where the 
German Himalaya expedition of 1934 met with disaster. 

The most convenient road to Kashmir, practicable for motor¬ 
cars, starts from Rawalpindi. The drive to Srinagar, 197 miles 
distant, is covered by the mail motor service in a good twenty- 
seven hours. Shortly before Baramula (162 miles), near Buniar, 
at the foot of steep, beautifully wooded mountains, stands this 
little temple which measures only 26 feet square. It is surrounded 
by a pillared cloister, and is one of the finest and best preserved 
of its kind in Kashmir. 









CXLIII 

BARAMULA 

From Baramula to the capital, Srinagar, it is only 35 miles more 
by road. But in order to gain a deeper insight into the country, 
one should go by water. The boatman is already awaiting me on 
the road before the village. The boat is punctual to the minute; 
sent by the Motamid Darbar, a Government official charged with 
the care of travellers, who performs this duty in a most efficient 
way. In order to make sure of not missing me the owner of the 
boat waves a large yellow letter kindly addressed to me by H.H. 
The Maharaia of Jammu and Kashmir’s Government containing 
all the information necessary. While the cook-boat is being 
provisioned we take a walk round the place. 
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CXLIV 


BARAMULA 

These boys with their bundles of firewood, gathered on the 
mountain-side, appear at an opportune moment. The traveller 
coming from India or from the bare Khyber Pass will be charmed 
by the beautiful trees of the vale of Kashmir—the old walnut 
trees which provide the material for costly carvings (vide Plate 
CLVI) and especially the huge planes (chenar-trees). In 1586 
Kashmir was conquered by the Great Mughal Akbar w'ho joined 
it to his Indian empire. His successor Jahangir laid out pleasure 
gardens and planted plane-trees throughout the valley. 




CXLV 

JHELUM RIVER 

The Plates CXLV-CLI were taken in the middle of March, 
and show the landscape in the early spring. There is still deep 
snow on the mountains, but a breath of life moves in the tall 
poplars along the river banks, and delicate green covers the willows 
on the right of the picture. 
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CXLVI 


JHELUM RIVER 

We have often to force our u'ay through heavy drift-logs, caught 
fast by the river bottom. Our two boats occasionally run aground, 
and can only with difficulty be got over the sandbanks ; for the 
jhelum, which joins the Chenab in the Punjab—or “Land of 
the five streams”—and then flows into the Indus, brings down but 
little water at this season. 




CXLVII 

BRIDGE OVER THE JHEI.UM AT SAMBAL 

The numerous bridges are built of wood. House-boats complete 
the picturesque scene. The spinstress on the bank reminds us 
that we are in the land of Kashmir wool. 
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CXLVIII 


WULAR LAKE 

Just before the bridge at Sambal a canal leads to the green 
Manasbal Lake on the beautiful shores of which H.H. Maharaja 
Colonel Sir Hari Singh camps in the summer months. The 
ancient temple with its powerful foundations and round corner- 
bastions is half immersed in the lake. A peasant has established 
himself within the enclosure where the temple proper formerly 
stood. His fruit-trees form a pink and white cloud of blos.som. 

Our picture shows another lake, not so charming as Manasbal 
Lake—but on a grander scale, with the snow-capped mountains 
in the background: Wular Lake. This lake is the largest in India 
(i2| miles long, 5 miles broad). 


CXLIX 


HUTS ON THE BANK OF THE JHELUM 

Spring clouds form a silver-coloured background to the dark 
huts. Forty years ago Sir W. R. Lawrence wrote: ^^The valley 
contains nearly everything which should make life enjoyable. 
There is sport, varied and excellent, there is scenery for the 
artist and layman, mountains for the mountaineer, flowers for 
the botanist, a vast field for the geologist, and magnificent ruins 
for the archaeologist. The epicure will find dainty fruits and vege¬ 
tables cheaper here than perhaps in any part of the world, while 
the lounger can pass delightful clays of dolce Jar niente in the mat 
house-boats moored under the shady chenar-tree.’' All this is 
true—but he forgot to mention one thing: the inhabitants. 
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CL 


SCENE ON THE BANK OF THE JHELUM 

I often leave my house-boat, which the reader will see together 
with the cook-boat in this picture, and wander along the bank or 
through the picturesque villages. Snow mountains appear 
everywhere; mention has already been made of the Nanga 
Parbat (vide Plate CXLII). About 200 miles north-west of 
Srinagar the Hindu Kush culminates in the Peak Agram, 25,426 
feet; the Godwin Austen of the Karakoram chain, which at 28,278 
feet is probably the second highest mountain in the world, also 
lies on Kashmirian territory. 
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CLI 

KASHMIRIANS IN THEIR BOATS 

Whether the men sit on the steep bank and smoke their pipes, 
or the women draw water from the river in round earthenware 
jugs — the picture is always a charming one. In this photo they 
happen to be sitting in their boats. The women, too, are having 
their little smoke. Note the ear-rings which are naturally much 
too heavy to be suspended from the lobe of the ear. The art of 
the goldsmith and silversmith is highly developed, as we shall soon 
see in the bazaar of the capital, where beautiful filigree work is 
to be seen on rings for fingers, toes, ears, and nose—on bracelets, 
and on anklets. 
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CLII 


SRINAGAR 

In the foreground to the right we enter a lock and soon find 
ourselves under the first of the six wooden bridges (vide Plate 
CXLVII) which span the winding Jhelum. 




CLIII 

SRINAGAR 

It is no simple matter to find the right resting-point for the camera: 
the boat rocks too much and the wooden bridges vibrate under 
the traffic. I owe this picture to the kindness of a Kashmirian 
who permitted me to place the camera in his window. In the 
house-boat in the foreground women are occupied with the 
preparation and the eating of a meal. 
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CLIV 


SRINAGAR, A TYPICAL WOODEN HOUSE ON A CANAL 

The little branch canals are almost more picturesque than the 
river itself. The houses with their overhanging galleries are 
narrow, several storeys high, have grass-covered roofs, are 
built entirely of wood, and almost invariably rest on piles. The 
picturesque Shah Ramadan Mosque in the preceding picture 
is also made entirely of wood and covered with grass—a strange 
contrast for the traveller coming from the marble mosques of 
India. The deodar pine of the mountains of Kashmir offers an 
excellent substitute for stone. 




CLV 

SRINAGAR, BAZAAR 

The city, which lies 5 )^ 5 ® above sea-level, is the summer 
residence of the Mahar^a, and has in the past few years increased 
to a population of 174,000. But in the interior it is quite as pic¬ 
turesque as when two generations ago it was visited by William 
Carpenter, whose water-colours are an ornament to the India 
Museum in London.--In this picture they dwell peacefully side 
by side: butcher and tinsmith, leg of mutton and copper kettle. 
The shining samovars are of the typical Kashmir shape, known 
to us from Baramula (vide Plate CXLIIl). The hookah is of 
course one of the essentials! 
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CLVI 


SRINAGAR, BAZAAR 

Copperware, linen, and all sorts of stuffs have settled down next 
to each other. It will be noticed that in Srinagar, too, there are 
itinerant dealers who have no shops and squat down in the 
streets. The manufacture of rugs and silk ware has for long 
been the pride of Srinagar. The products of the papier mache 
makers are delightful both in shape and colour. Prices are so 
calculated that even those who, like the author of these lines, 
are not blessed with worldly goods may acquire a few fine pieces 
which will remind him of pleasant days spent in the city of 
seven bridges, the Venice of Kashmir. 




CLVII 

SRINAGAR, MORNING SCENE IN THE BAZAAR 

The woman to the right is just stepping out of the house, and 
does not seem to enjoy being photographed without her consent. 
To the left is the typical oriental water-carrier with his leather 
bag, to be met with all over the East. The nights being cold, a 
fire-pot made of clay or wicker-w^ork is one of the household 
utensils. The man in the background is holding his hand over 
one of these to warm himself. 
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CLVIII 


KASHMIRIAN SPINNER 

In reality the man was photographed in Sopor, and by rights 
should follow the picture on the left of which a ferry-boat is 
transporting some horses across the river (Plate CL). It will not, 
I hope, be taken amiss if the picture has not appeared till now: 
as far as possible I wanted to spare the reader the trouble of 
repeated turning of the book.—As shown by the shadow the 
picture was taken very early in the morning. 





CLIX 

AVANTTPUR 

The Banihal Pass was declared open recently; an entrance has 
been dug through the masses of snow before the tunnel on the 
summit of the pass. I gladly take the opportunity to drive over the 
Banihal Pass to Jammu, the winter residence of H.H. the Maharaja. 
In Avantipur some girls are dancing a dance of spring. Could 
there have been a more charming departure from Kashmir 
and the “Happy Valley”? 
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CLX 

JAIPUR, HAWA MAHAL (“HALL OF THE WINDS”) 

Jaif)ur with its broad streets, laid out according to a uniform plan, 
may be called a modern city. Maharaja Sawai Jai Singh II 
founded it in the year 1728, and gave his name to it. The five- 
storeyed building, to which bay-windows, red-white stucco, and 
camels trotting by lend a completely exotic look, is the only wing 
of the palace calculated for exterior effect. It was built by 
Maharaja Madho Singh I, who died forty years after the founda¬ 
tion of Jaipur. 




CLXI 
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AMBER, OLD PALACE 

The ancient capital, Amber, is 5 miles distant from Jaipur, and 
was founded in the year 928—exactly 800 years before Jaipur. 
Its pride is this palace reflected in the lake. It may be considered 
as the most magnificent example of Rajput art, sublime in 
strength and dignity. It was begun in 1600 under Man Singh, 
and strongly recalls Gwalior (vide Plate LXXII). The neigh¬ 
bouring heights are also crowned by fortresses (vide Plate CLXIV). 
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CLXII 


AMBER, ENTRANCE TO THE PALACE 

On the left a corner of the Diwan-i’-Am. In the left-hand corner 
of the courtyard a goat is daily offered to the goddess Kali, the 
wife of Siva, from whom Calcutta (Kalikata) derived its name. 
This offering is possibly the last remaining memory of a one¬ 
time human sacrifice. Within the entrance, above the water- 
carrier, there may be discerned an image of Ganesha, the son of 
Siva, the elephant-headed god of wisdom who overcomes all 
obstacles and is one of the most popular figures of Indian 
mythology. The centre of the upper-storey is occupied by a 
pavilion with three handsomely latticed windows. 


CLXIII 


AMBER, INTERIOR OF THE PALACE 

The loggia, with its three beautifully patterned alabaster windows 
through which the early sunlight is just falling is not the same 
as the pavilion above the gateway just mentioned, but lies in the 
palace proper, in the uppermost storey which is reserved for women. 
In Plate CLXI, at the exact centre of the fagade of the palace, 
the three windows can be clearly discerned. The low level of the 
windows is explained by the oriental custom of sitting on the floor. 
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CLXIV 

AMBER 


If it were not for the camels and their riders this might be an 
ancient fortress castle on the Danube, the Rhine, or the Loire. 




CLXV 


AMBER 


Beautiful temple buildings also recall Amber^s great period. The 
noonday sun beats down on the stone elephants—and on the 
photographer. The latter^ however, could not possibly allow the 
fine play of light and shade on the steps to escape him. 
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CLXVI 




JAIPUR, OBSERVATORY 


We return to Jaipur and visit the observatory with its immense 
instruments of marble and bronze. These should be of special 
interest to the English; by a curious chance Jaipur was founded 
one year after the death of Sir Isaac Newton. I owe the explanation 
of both this and of the following picture to the Astronomer Royal, 
Spencer Jones of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. Here 
again I should like to express to him my sincere thanks for his 
assistance. “The Jaipur Observatory was constructed for the 
Maharaja Jai Singh of Jaipur (1686-1743), about the year 1734. 
It contains a number of large masonry instruments. The Nari 
Valaya Yantra, shown above, consists of a masonry cylinder, 
10 feet in diameter, with its axis horizontal and pointing north 
and south. The two ends of the cylinder are parallel to the equator. 
The instrument forms a large sun-dial, the two ends serving as 
the dials.” 
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CLXVII 

JAIPUR, OBSERVATORY 

“The photograph shows the eastern end of the Samrat Yantra 
of the Jaipur Observatory. The central portion (not shown) is 
go feet high and 147 feet long. The quadrant (of which one end 
is shown) is parallel to the plane of the equator and has a radius 
of 49 feet 10 inches. There is also a similar structure on the 
western side of the central portion. The complete instrument 
forms a large equal-hour sundial.” 
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CLXVIII 


ON THE WAY FROM AMBER TO THE GALTA PASS 

Imperial Airways’ planes cover the distance of 5,000 miles from 
Croydon to Jodhpur (vide Plates CXCI to CXCVII) in five 
days. The “Flying Dutchman” takes the same time, starting from 
Amsterdam. And how long does it take this cart to travel the 
one mile and a half from Jaipur to the Galta Pass? — I am reminded 
of the words imparted to me on my journey by an Arab sage : 
“Haste, my friend, is of Satan!” 




CLXIX 

SACRED POOL AT THE GALTA PASS 

From the summit of the Pass we see to our astonishment that 
Jaipur is situated in the centre of a desert. The buildings in this 
picture, hemmed in by high cliffs, might well be in a chasm of 
Sinai. Behind us is a little grove inhabited by monkeys and 
peacocks. 
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CLXX 


AJMER, ARHAIDIN-KA-JHONPRA MOSQUE 

“Hut of two and a half days”—so-called because in two days and 
a half it was transformed from a Hindu temple into a mosque. 
Above a hall with high pillars, no two of which are alike, are 
five flat domes. Two are visible tlirough the central portal, the 
great height of which may be realised when compared with 
the two boys squatting on the ground. The seven-arched facade 
will vividly remind the reader of that of the Kutb in Delhi 
(vide Plate CIV). In Ajmer again the pointed arches are 
not constructed of wedge-shaped stones but of stones placed 
horizontally (vide Plate CCIII). Bare mountains form a rugged 
background for the gate with its fine inscriptions. “It is neither 
its dimensions nor design that makes this screen one of the 
most remarkable architectural objects in India, but the mode 
in which it is decorated. Nothing can exceed the taste with 
which the Kufic and Tughra inscriptions are interwoven with 
the more purely architectural decorations. Nothing in Cairo 
or in Persia is so exquisite in detail, and nothing in Spain or 
Syria can approach them for beauty of surface-decoration” 
(Fergusson, vol. ii, p. 214). The magnificent building was erected 
under Aitamsh (vide Plate CVII) shortly after “Christian” knights 
had plundered Constantinople and had destroyed innumerable 
works of ancient art that were of lasting value. 




CLXXI 

AJMER, DARGAH—INNER GATE 

The large iron cauldron, in front of which a boy is seated, can 
hold 10,000 pounds of rice. On special occasions the families 
attached to the temple as well as the pilgrims who come to visit 
the tomb of Khwaja Muin-ud-din Chishti are fed from it. The 
saint died in the year 633 of the Hegira (= 1235 of our era) and 
is the ancestor of the family from which came Nizam-ud-din 
Aulia whose tomb the reader has already visited (vide 
Plate CXIV). 
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CLXXII 


AJMER, DARGAH—OUTER GATE 

The great Akbar, who took possession of the strategically impor¬ 
tant Ajmer, passed through this gateway once a year, leaving 
behind him the noise of the street, to enter the shaded quiet of 
the Dargah. Aecording to the annals the Emperor walked from 
Fatehpur Sikri to Ajmer on several of his pilgrimages — like this 
poor pilgrim who has just entered. 


CLXXIII 


PUSHKAR, MODERN HINDU TEMPLE 

The Lake of Pushkar, in which crocodiles are kept, as in the tank 
of the palace at Jaipur, is considered to be the most holy one in 
India. 100,000 pilgrims stream hither during the time of the great 
mela (fair). As long ago as the fourth century, pilgrims came 
to Pushkar, but nothing remains of the ancient temples— 
the religious fanatic Aurangzeb having destroyed them (vide 
Plate XLVIII). The gate-pyramid (Gopuram) here shown rising 
storey upon storey in horizontal bands reminds us of Euro¬ 
pean baroque, and is a typical example of the Southern or 
Dravidian Style, not to be seen elsewhere in this book, as it is 
restricted to Northern India. 
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CLXXIV 


CHITORGARH, KIRTI STAMBH (TOWER OF FAME) 

This, the older of the two towers, landmarks of the many-storied 
Rajput fort, probably dates from the twelfth century. Although 
the smaller of the two, it attains to a height of 75 feet in 
seven storeys. It is consecrated to Adinath, the first of the Jain 
Tirthankars (vide Plate CXCVIII and following pages), and 
is covered with elegant sculptures. 
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CLXXV 

CHITORGARH, TEMPLE ON THE FORTRESS 

The caretaker of the temple is blind and sits motionless at the 
entrance gazing straight in front of him. The fort has twice been 
besieged, the first time in the year 1303. In the second siege, 
13)000 Rajput women sacrificed themselves and found 
death by fire while 32,000 Rajput men fell in battle. A generation 
later Akbar came. A third time the “Jauhar” (sacrifice or immo¬ 
lation) was proclaimed; the men who proudly denominated them¬ 
selves “Sons of Kings” donned their saffron-coloured festal 
dress and threw open the gates—for an attack on the enemy. 
This day of the year 1567 cost the fort the lives of 30,000 of its 
inhabitants. 











CLXXVI 


CHITORGARH, CISTERN ON THE FORTRESS 

Up to the year 1568 the town itself lay within the citadel, which 
is 3 miles long and falls abruptly 500 feet on all sides. To-day, 
except for a few huts at the entrance, the place is abandoned and 
nothing disturbs the traveller’s view when he allows his glance to 
wander meditatively over the plain under its dancing heat-waves 
—^while his thoughts turn to the most glorious period of Indian 
history. ... A creaking noise awakes me from my dreams: 
two oxen are drawing water from a green-covered pond in leather 
bags, as they did in the days of Akbar. 




CLXXVII 

CHITORGARH, SINGAR CHAORI TEMPLE 

We have finished our tour of the fort and have returned to the 
spot where the ascent from below, guarded by seven gateways, 
and almost a mile long, terminates on the plateau of the fort. 
This small, delicate temple, built in 1448, crouching modestly 
against the wall, might easily have escaped our notice. The little 
structure once more expresses the Indian soul, the cosmology of 
whirfi led tb an endless formation of mythological beings, in 
architecture and plastic art. 







CLXXVIII 


CHITORGARFI, ENTRANCE TO THE TEMPLE AT THE 

KIRTI STAMBH 

The midday sun burns relentlessly; we take a short rest within 
the temple beside which the Tower of Fame rises like a campanile. 
The temple is of a later date than the tower, and it seems probable 
that fragments of older buildings were used in its construction. 
However, the effect it produces is picturesque and one of unity. 




CLXXIX 

UDAIPUR, ISLAND IN THE PICHOLA LAKE 

% 

In 1567, Chitorgarh fell into Akbar’s hands (vide Plate CLXXV); 
one year later Udaipur was founded by the Maharana Udai 
Singh who as a child escaped death at the hands of murderers 
when his nurse sacrificed her own child in his stead. Udaipur 
has not the great memories of a Chitorgarh, but in beauty of 
situation it is unique in India—and perhaps in the world. The 
island, with its green vegetation and marble palaces, as seen from 
the window of the palace, is not unlike the Borromean Islands 
in the Lago Maggiore. 
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CLXXX 

UDAIPUR, MAHARANA’S PALACE 

A palace of this sort, rising dreamlike out of the waters, can be 
found neither in Venice nor on the Bosporus! 
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CLXXXI 

UDAIPUR, vip:w of palace and city 

Whether the traveller approaehes by lake or by land, the view of 
the palace high above water and houses makes an indelible 
impression. Work on it was pursued for centuries, and yet the 
various parts are perfectly united. 
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CLXXXII 


UDAIPUR, MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE ROYAL PALACE 

The Ruling Prince, H.H. Maharajadhiraja Maharana Sir 
Bhupal Singh Bahadur, “The Sun of the Hindus”, whose arms 
also show the sun (vide the following photograph on the extreme 
left), courteously opens his palace to the inspection of every 
traveller who applies for entrance. Before the gateway some 
of the magnificent, shrewd-blinking elephants of the Maharana 
greet us. 




CLXXXIII 

UDAIPUR, IN FRONT OF THE MAHARANA PALACE 

On the terrace before the palace, from which a beautiful view of 
the endless houses of the city may be enjoyed, another pachyderm 
is promenading. The architecture of the palace is seen on this 
picture in all the luxuriance of its cupolas, octagonal towers, 
loggias, bays, open and closed galleries, pillars, and stairways. 
To the extreme left, in the second storey, is the sun mentioned 
in Plate CLXXXII. 
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CLXXXIV 

UDAIPUR, IN THE INTERIOR OF THE PALACE 


The part of the palace named Chhoti Chitra Shall shows glittering- 
coloured mosaics. The peacock depicted here is only a small piece 
of a large mosaic covering one entire wall of an inner courtyard. 
— There has been so much said of the Rajputs who are among 
the most faithful friends of England. Here on the picture is one of 
them, and the reader may see for himself that the Rajput, with 
his traditional, well-kept beard, is also a handsome man. 





CLXXXV 

UDAIPUR, THE “ELEPHANT ISLAND” (JAGMANDAR) 

The Prince’s boatmen take us across the lake to the Khas Odi, 
built as a shooting-box, where the wild pigs are fed shortly before 
sundown. The visitor may even throw down maize to them 
himself—from the safe height of a tower, for among the many 
hundred there are some with huge tusks! Ulysses of old had 
already learnt by experience that the boar is a dangerous 
adversary, and the Indian beasts of the species seem not to be 
of a more friendly nature than their bristly brethren of ancient 
Ithaka. In his well-known book, Forty-one Tears in India, vol. ii, 
p. 458, Field-Marshal Lord Roberts of Kandahar gives an account 
of a boar-hunt which came near costing the life of his friend the 
Maharaja Sir Pertap Singh of Jodlpur, that great huntsman, 
statesman, and soldier.—Elephants were the first to receive us 
as we reached the hospitable palace of the Prince; their stone 
colleagues appear in my last picture of His Highness’ palace. 
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CLXXXVI 

UDAIPUR, CARRYING WATER 


The long shadows show that it is early morning. On the left is 
a very modern motor-car; Udaipur is in the State of Mcwar, 
as may be discerned by the number-plate. The water-carriers 
with their bright brass or copper kettles, placed one above the 
other, recall Rachel at the well. It is difficult to realize the enor¬ 
mous weight of two such jars when filled. The custom of bearing 
loads on the head accounts for the erect and proud carriage of 
the women. 


CLXXXVII 

UDAIPUR, JAGANNATH TEMPLE 

A long flight of steps, flanked at the head by two elephants, 
leads up to the temple, finished about 1640, which in 
Plate CLXXXI must be imagined away to the right. That the 
Maharana, notwithstanding his reverence for the heroic past, 
is an enlightened prince who does not close himself off from the 
demands of the present day can be noted by the traveller on all 
sides, most especially so in the friendliness extended to him by 
the inhabitants wherever he goes. Not even in Udaipur can every¬ 
body be the possessor of a motor-car; a bicycle will also be 
found useful. It seems somewhat strange before the ancient 
temple, but I wish to show India as it is really. For this reason 
not one of the photographic plates has been retouched in any 
respect. 
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CLXXXVIII 


UDAIPUR, HINDU TEMPLE 

An unpretentious little temple not far from my hotel. That the 
little girl who had shyly hidden herself behind the temple had 
finally found the courage to come forward I only discovered some 
months later when the plate was developed. In her basket she is 
bearing fuel of a kind much appreciated throughout India which, 
however, for aesthetic reasons we will leave unnamed ! 




CLXXXIX 

UDAIPUR, STREET SCENE 

Boys and girls carrying water, venerable. Rajputs, often on 
horseback and carrying beautifully mounted swords, the walls 
of the houses to the right and the left of the entrances painted in 
bright colours—such is the typical street in Udaipur. I chose 
this picture among many because the forceful gait of the elephant 
and the rearing charger seemed to me to come out especially 
well. It is to be regretted that the photo can’ convey no idea of 
the bright colouring. 














cxc 


UDAIPUR, SAKELION-KI-BARI (SLAVE GIRLS’ 
GARDEN) 

Close to the edge of a round pond in which beautiful water- 
lilies bloom, four marble elephants, their trunks and tusks spraying 
water, stand at intervals. I came to stand on quite a friendly 
footing with them, for the park with its magnificent flower-beds, 
something like Hampton Court, was my favourite haunt in 
Udaipur, the “City of Sunrise”. 




CXCI 

JODHPUR, CITADEL 

Jodhpur is the third large Rajput state we visit after Jaipur and 
Udaipur. The fort rises to 400 feet above the town and resembles 
the Castle at Edinburgh. The declivity is especially steep on the 
southern side, where the old palace stands close to a precipice. 
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CXCII 


JODHPUR, VIEW OF THE SOUTHERN SIDE OF THE 

CITADEL 

Having received permission to climb up the clock-tower of the 
city on somewhat dangerous-looking ladders to a point above the 
clockwork, I am able to present a photograph which includes the 
palace on the fort, the city, and the caravanserai at our feet. 
The cattle and camels are terrified when the huge metal birds 
roar through the air far above them; from London to Rangoon, 
Bangkok, Singapore, from Batavia to Amsterdam, from Paris 
to Saigon (vide Plate CLXVIII). If Jodhpur is to-day an air¬ 
port of international importance, it owes this to its ruling prince, 
' Vho is himself a pilot of distinction, and the greatest of India’s 
air protagonists” (Colonel P. T. Etherton, First over Everest^ 
p. 2252 ). 




CXCIII 


JODHPUR, GATEWAY OF THE PALACE ON THE FORT 

We pass through the stuccoed, many-coloured portal, before 
which five well-built, uniformed soldiers are on guard—not to 
mention those painted on the wall! It is easy to understand why 
the Jodhpur Lancers throughout their history have been of the 
greatest value to England, quite apart from the personal service 
w'hich H.H. Maharaja Sir Summair Singhji Sahib Bahadur 
rendered to England at the Front in France. A Rajput Prince, 
the Maharaja of Bikaner, Major-General H. H. Maharaja Sir 
Ganga Singh Bahadur, represented India at the Imperial War 
Conference in 1917 and 1919, as well as at the Peace Conference 
at Versailles. Every Londoner knows the portrait of H.FI. in the 
War Museum. 
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CXCIV 


JODHPUR, PALACE ON THE FORT 

Plates CXCI and CXCII show where the wing depicted here 
is situated; they also show, however, that some caution was 
required to prevent one from falling off the battlements 120 feet 
into the depths below. 





cxcv 

JODHPUR, STONE WINDOW OF THE PALACE ON 

THE FORT 

The stonework of the windows is of unsurpassable delicacy. 
This close-up shows it even more clearly than the preceding 
picture. The bastions to the left of the palace on Plate CXCI 
show machine guns and Krupp guns captured on the Palestine 
Front—also many a trophy from the Boxer War. 
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CXCVI 


JODHPUR, PAVILION BEFORE THE MAUSOLEUM 

The palace on the citadel would have much more to show; jewels, 
and costly trappings for horses and elephants. But I am more 
absorbed by the sight of the solemn, silent desert; the vegetation 
in the immediate vicinity of the new mausoleum is extremely 
sparse. Anyone looking down from the fortress of Jodhpur upon 
the bleak desolation will understand why a river is held in venera¬ 
tion by the Hindu (vide Plate CCXXV). 




CXCVII 

SCHOOL IN THE “GREAT TEMPLE” (MAHAMANDIR) 
NEAR JODHPUR 

I have never seen a school building as fine as this temple hall 
flooded by the late afternoon sun, not even in Amritsar (vide 
Plate CXXII). I found many clever boys at Mahamandir, and 
the worthy schoolmaster added a good deal to my information: 
yqpdaKOi S’aiei ttoAAo. SiSaaKofjievos. 
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CXCVIII 


MOUNT ABU, VIMALA TEMPLE 

As the crow flies it is a mere 50 miles from Udaipur to Abu Road. 
The mountains force the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India 
Railway to make a detour of 373 miles. From Abu Road Station 
a good road ascends to Mount Abu, 3,800 feet above sea-Ievel. 
The comparative coolness of the summer season and the charming 
situation among mountains and lakes have induced several 
Rajput princes to build their summer palaces here. 


CXCIX 

MOUNT ABU, VIMALA TEMPLE 

A ricksha takes us to the Dilwara Temples which may be viewed 
between midday and 6 p.m. with a pass from the District Magis¬ 
trate. “Visitors must remove their boots or shoes if made wholly 
or partly of leather” is expressly stated on the pass. A difficulty 
was caused by my having to leave the leather case for my cameras 
and accessories outside. The ceiling panel presented here, so 
deeply carved that the rosettes are almost detached from their 
background, is technically one of the most perfect examples of 
marble work in India, and shows a mastery over material which 
overcomes all difficulties. “Infinite labour bestowed on every 
detail was the mode in which the Hindu thought he could render 
his temple most worthy of the deity” (Fergusson, vol. ii, pp. 101--2). 
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MOUNT ABU 

We have first come into the older of the two temples, which was 
completed by Vimala, minister under Bhimadeva, in the year 
1031. It is consecrated to Rishabhanath or Adinath (vide 
Plate CLXXIV). 
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CCI 

MOUNT ABU 

A stairway flanked by a little elephant (visible on the right of 
Plate CXCVIII) leads to the cell. This is surrounded by a ring 
of fifty-two chapels into which light falls only through their 
doors. At the back of each of these chapels is a cross-legged 
image, ornamented with coloured stones, of a Tirthankar—a 
divine hero or “pathmaker” of the Jain. 
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CCIl 


MOUNT ABU, TEJAPALA TEMPLE 

The second temple we visit (Plates CCII-CCIV) dates from 
two centuries later. From an inscription we learn that the temple 
was erected by Tejapala and consecrated in the year 1230. The 
temple is dedicated to Nemnath, the 22nd Tirthankar. On the 
present picture, which is worth comparing with Plate CXCVIIl, 
the steps on the left lead to the holy of holies. As I was desirous 
of showing how the cupola with its keystone rests on the beams 
and on the pillars, the reader must excuse a certain distortion 
in the upper corners of the picture, this being unavoidable in 
pictures taken from so difficult an angle. 


CCIII 

MOUNT ABU, TEJAPALA TEMPLE 

The reader will remember the extravagantly ornamented pillars 
in the Kutb Mosque at Delhi (vide Plate CV) and also the Tower 
of Fame at Chitorgarh (vide Plate CLXXIV) where he first 
became acquainted with the art of the Jains. The pillars seen here 
are worthy of a place beside them. The flat cupola above being, 
constructed of stones placed horizontally (vide Plate CIV), the 
pillars are not exposed to the same kind of pressure from the 
vault as are pillars in Gothic cathedrals or in the Hagia Sophia. 
Hence they rise, light and elegant, dwindling under the exuberance 
of their ornamental and figurative plastic, which also dissolves 
all the other organic parts of the building, and gives to the 
interior of the Mount Abu Temples the appearance of a dreamlike 
castle in a fairy-tale. The central octagon with its exquisite vistas 
on all sides is magnificent. At two-thirds of the height of the 
pillars delicate ornamental brackets, arched and splendidly 
carved, swing from pillar to pillar. 














CCIV 


MOUNT ABU, TEJAPALA TEMPLE 

This last picture shows the shrine to the left of the entrance to 
the holy of holies, to which, as mentioned above, the steps seen 
on the left of Plate COII ascend. Special thanks are due to the 
guardians of the temple for their kindness in removing the screen 
in front of the image. 





ccv 

WELL, ON THE WAY FROM THE DILWARA TEMPLES, 
MOUNT ABU, TO ACHILGARH 

The reader will remember Plate CLXXVI, where on th^ fort of 
Chitorgarh the water was raised from below in leather bags. 
Here it is raised in earthenware jugs slung to ropes of cjco-fibre 
running over a large wheel. The wheel is kept in m don by 
means of oxen. ' 











CCVI 


STONE BULLS NEAR ACHILGARH 

Their fate is happier than that of their colleagues in the last 
picture; they need not turn the winch in an eternal circular course, 
but are allowed to rest under the palms. 



CCVII 


AHMADABAD (GUJARAT), TOMB OF SHAH ALAM 

When King James the First sent his envoy to Ajmer Ahmadabad 
was as large as London. After periods of decay the city, founded 
in 1411 by Sultan Ahmad I, has to-day 300,000 inhabitants. It is 
a centre for the cotton industry; from the southern bank of the 
artificial Kankariya Lake, each of the 34 sides of which measures 
190 feet, the total circumference being one mile, smoking chimneys 
are to be seen everyw^here. To the south-west of this polygonal 
lake stands the tomb shown in this picture. Shah Alam was 
Sultan Mahmud Bigara’s (vide Plate CCXV) right-hand man, 
and died in 1475. Opposite to the tomb lies the mosque 
pertaining to it, with tw'o seven-storeyed minarets. 
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CCVIII 


AHMADABAD, JAMI MASJID 

The visitof who wishes to appreciate the full beauty of the Indian 
mosques must rise early: they open to the east, as niches and 
mihrab must be pointed towards Mecca. The sun has just risen. 
Its slanting rays penetrate far into the temple, built by Alimad 
Shah in 1424, and light up the architecture on the interior; 
12 pillars, 252 slender columns, and 60 pilasters support the 
galleries and the 15 flat cupolas. The minarets to the right and 
left of the entrance lost their upper parts in an earthquake on 
June 16, 1819. They still measure 43 feet in height. Here as for 
the Kutb mosque (vide Plate CV) the Muhammadan employers, 
who gave general directions only, patronized Hindu architects, 
which gave rise to a charming combination of Hindu and Moslem 
architecture. 




CCIX 

AHMADABAD, JAMI MASJID 

This picture shows the stone gallery to the right, at the rear of 
the mosque, from which the ladies of the royal court could 
follow the service unseen (vide Plate LXXVIII). To the lower left 
in the background one of the charming kiblas, prayer niches 
(vide Plate CCXIV). 
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ccx 


AHMADABAD, RANI RUPVATI MASJID 

The small mosque, situated in the quarter of the city called 
Mir7apur, is named after a princess of Dhar (Central India). 
In every respect it deserves the epithet “royal”. As his religion 
did not permit the Moslem to decorate ornamental niches with 
statuettes like the Hindu, he filled them wdth tracery. The 
minarets of the Jami Masjid reveal the first tentative efforts in 
this direction (vide Plate CCVIII). The present picture shows it 
in its completion. The glorious stone tracery in the narrow 
windows of the two mosque towers, which have remained un¬ 
finished or have also lost their upper-storeys in an earthquake, 
seems indeed unsurpassable. “After a century’s experience the 
Moslem produced forms which as architectural ornaments will, 
in their own class, stand comparison with any employed in any 
age,, or in any part of the world” (Fergusson, vol. ii, p. 236). 


CCXI 


AHMADABAD, SIDI SAIYAD’S MOSQUE 

The fine stone tracery on the previous picture seemed to us 
incomparable—and yet it was surpassed in this window of the 
Sidi Saiyad Mosque, which dates from about the same period. 
No empty space, no overcrowding, and all worked with such 
delicacy as if it were made not of marble but of spun gold. I 
believe that only the Indian possesses the patience required for 
such work! ‘^Besides ventilating the interior the arched windows 
give almost as much warmth of colour as the jewelled windows of 
Western cathedrals. In this class of window tracery India stands 
alone’^ (E. B. Havell, Indian Architecture^ second edition, p. 145). 


















CCXII 

AHMADABAD, BAOLI (WF^LL) OF DADA HARI 

No reader not previously acquainted with this building will for 
a moment imagine that this picture, as also the following, repre¬ 
sents a well— a, purely utilitarian structure. The building was 
commissioned by one of the wives of Mahmud Bigara (vide 
Plate CCXV). It is most carefully planned in all its parts, archi¬ 
tecturally and decoratively. The stairway to the right at the rear 
leads from the level of the street to the octagonal shaft, at the 
richly decorated balustrade of which we are standing. The well 
itself lies behind us, one storey further down. Its water com¬ 
municates with the cisterns, the surface openings of which we 
clearly discern if we look across to the stairway from the 
balustrade. 


CCXIII 


AHMADABAD, BAOLI OF DADA HARl 

This decorative niche is on the left wall of the long corridor 
(calculated from the octagon), and is only one of many, no two 
being alike. As a whole they are a proof of the artist’s astounding 
creative ability; the fountain dates back to the middle of our 
millennium, as is shown by the Arabic and Sanskrit inscriptions. 
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CCXIV 


AHMADABAD, RANI SIPRI’S MOSQUE 

This building was also erected by a wife of Mahmud Bigara 
(vide Plate CCXV), and was, according to an inscription over 
the central mikrab, completed in the year 1514, three years after 
the death of the Sultan—who had caused her son to be poisoned. 
The mosque consists of a single small hall, 48 feet broad by 19^ feet 
deep. The niche for prayer shown here in its beautiful frame gives 
a good idea of the perfect finish of tliis red sandstone building in 
which the sorrow of a mother fofind expression. 


CGXV 

SARKHEJ, TOMB OF THE SAINT SHAIKH AHMAD 
KHATTU GANJ BAKHSH (MAGHRABI) 

Our tonga rolls across the Sabarmati River. It carries so little 
water that small children wade through it; yet in 1875 washed 
away a strong bridge! We are soon at Sarkhej where, around an 
artificial lake, the Sultans raised a kind of Versailles. To-day 
the place is desolate, and the land round about is a desert. On 
entering through the main portal we see on our left the mausoleum 
of Mahmud Bigara situated on the lakeside (vide Plate CCXIV), 
on our right the imposing tomb of the Saint who was teacher and 
co:rfidant of Sultan Ahmad I, the founder of Ahmadabad, and 
who died at Sarkhej in 1445—the scriptural age of iir years; 
150 pillars support the flat cupolas which surround the high 
central dome with the grave of the Saint. On our picture we cast 
a glance into the open past two tall pillars and through a high 
marble window, the pattern of which is traced carp«st-like on the 
floor by the morning sun. 




















CCXVI 


SATRUNJAYA (GUJARAT) 

The railway journey from Ahmadabad through the desertlike 
peninsula of Kathiawar to Palitana is a long and a hot one. 
At the foot of the holy mountain I am awaited by a litter [dholi] 
with four bearers—and at the entrance to the temple city by a 
highly educated Indian, whom the temple authorities place at 
the disposal of all those whom they know or believe to have a 
deeper interest and who are likely to put questions beyond the 
sphere of the professional guide—all this without hope of material 
gain. An exemplary custom! “No mortals—not even priests— 
are allowed to sleep within the walls, and no food must be cooked 
on this holy ground. Before night falls, both priests and pilgrims 
must leave the gods to their meditations, and watchmen are 
placed at the gateways to prevent intruders disturbing them” 
(Havell, A Handbook of Indian Art, London, 1920, p. 71). 




CCXVII 

SATRUNJAYA 

As is shown on Plates CCXVI-CCXVIII, the mountain has two 
distinct summits separated by a valley. Each of these hills is 
surmounted by a group of temples enclosed by massive fortifi¬ 
cations. In Plate CCXVI, one of the summits, some 2,000 feet 
above sea-level, may be fully appreciated in its fortress-like 
isolation. In Plate CCXVII, note the sunburnt plain in the 
distance. 
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ccxvin 


SATRUNJAYA 


The temple in the foreground is of black stone. In order that the 
roof construction might be prominent, I chose for my picture an 
hour in which the sun was at its height. The white temples in the 
background as well as the landscape are immersed in a shim¬ 
mering sea of light. 






CCXIX 

SATRUNJAYA 

View of the Holy City from the Gallery of the Rest House. 
Below is a cistern; to the left of the door in the foreground is the 
pulley by which the water is drawn. The Holy City is not inhabited 
by men. Only gods dwell here, in more than 800 temples-—and 
flocks of doves. Those who know the temple cities of Mount 
Abu and of the Holy Mountain can hardly believe that the Jains 
are a small religious community numbering not more than 
11 million. 
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ccxx 

SATRUNJAYA 

Not everything can be of marble considering the immense number 
of temples; the new temple shown here is made of white-chalked 
stucco. “Fortunately these modern examples by no means 
disgrace the age in which they are built” (Fergusson, vol. ii, 
p. 27). The holy place is unique in India—unique in the world 
possibly! Even the Holy Mountain, the foundation of which goes 
back to the eleventh century, experienced periods of unrest when 
the Moslem came into the country in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. Peace has reigned over the temple city on the mountain- 
height for 300 years—a solemn silence, broken only by the occa¬ 
sional tolling of a bell, or by a chant. 




CCXXI 

AJANTA, CAVE No. i 

I pass out oi the holy of holies into the monastery hall, Vihara, 
hewn 64 feet deep out of the solid rock by Buddhist anchorites 
more than 1,300 years ago. The hall with its twenty columns and’ 
its encircling cells offered excellent protecdon against heat and 
rain. Here they moved in and out, clad in their simple garb, 
ciuiet and serious; here they discussed the liberation from trans¬ 
migration and any further re-birth as well as the moral rules 
of Buddhism. Whatever results they came to, the different ten¬ 
dencies never led them to that attack and abuse of one another 
which was so habitual among Christians. Those who incline 
to the teachings of Sakyamuni preserve their dignity—and the 
faint smile which on our picture also plays about the lips of the 
master, possibly only to be perceived by those who, like the 
writer of these lines, are at heart near to Buddhism! 
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CCXXII 




AJANTA, CAVE No. 26 


We wander towards the west. Far below to the left flows the river, 
to the right, in the abrupt high face of the cliff the entrances to 
the caves which follow the winding course of the Waghora 
torrent. Frescoes showing a mastery not equalled in Europe until 
the time of Giotto, a contemporary of Dante.* The last caves, 
Nos. 27-29, remain unfinished. The lower part of the 26th cave, 
before which sits the chauffeur who brought me here, is much 
damaged ; the verandah resting on four columns has disappeared. 
Originally there was a balcony in front of the 9-foot horseshoe 
window. 

* “The technique of the original work is so sure and perfect that none of us were 
good enough executants to repeat it”, write.s Lady Herringham, who had spent 
many years in copying frescoes of all kinds. Under the direction of the Nizam’s 
Government, in whose jurisdiction Ajanta is .situated, two well-known experts, 
Professor Lorenzo Cecconi and Count Orsini cleaned away the dirt and varnish 
from the frescoes in the years 1920-2. In the meantime colour pholographv had made 
great progress, and Mr. E. L. Vasey photographed the frescoes, taking live months 
oyer the work (about the same time required by the author of this book for his 
picture.s). G. Yazdani, M. A., Director of Archaeology, H.E.H. the Nizam’s Dominions, 
has published the colour and monochrome reproductions of the Ajanta frescoe.s 
based on photography, by special authority. The book is issued by the Oxford 
University Press in four parts, .subscription price, eight guineas net each. At the 
time this MS. was finished two parts had appeared. To judge by the samples before 
me the work promises to become one of the most distinguished publications on art 
in the world. Laurence Binyon of the British Museum wrote the Introductory Essav 
to the work. ^ ‘ ^ 




CCXXIII 


AJANTA, STATUE OF THE BUDDHA NEXT TO CAVE 

No. 26 

Numerous images of the Buddha, showing the Enlightened in 
a sitting, a standing, a contemplating, or a teaching posture, 
cover the fagade and the adjacent face of the rock. In Sanchi 
(vide Plates LXII-LXVI) we found only representations of 
important events from the life of the historic teacher and also 
symbols. From the symbol in the course of time the image 
developed—the image of the Enlightened himself. In the first 
picture of this book we noted that the earliest type of the Buddha 
was influenced by Hellenistic art. It was sanctified and remained 
essentially unchanged in India. Notwithstanding certain primitive 
quahties in the technique, which we should be willing to overlook 
in a work of sculpture roughly hewn in the surface of the rock, 
this image of the Buddha with the lowered, half-closed eyelids 
and the right hand raised as though to impart a blessing presents 
all the characteristic traits: deep absorption, reflective inner life, 
soulful, madonna-like mildness, and that gentle peace of the 
soul which even unsought communicates itself to the susceptible 
contemplator. ‘Fear not; I teach the way to salvation—-to 
salvation through thine own efforts!” (The severity of the frontal 
aspect is somewhat diminished by the side view.) Now to enter 
the abode of the Enlightened himself. 
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CCXXIV 


AJANTA, CAVE No. 26 

On first entering this Buddhist Chaitya (assembly hall) which is 
excavated from the I'ock to a depth of 68 feet, a breadth of 36 feet, 
and a height of 31 feet, one can easily imagine oneself in an early 
Christian basilica. Twenty-six columns surround it and support 
the relief-frieze above which rise the stone ribs. Through the 
window which we saw in Plate CCXXII, one solid shaft of light is 
cast on the Dagoba which contained the relics, and like an altar 
forms the main point. The Dagoba is 20 feet high and decorated 
on all sides with images of the Buddha with which the artist has 
also profusely ornamented the apse and the walls of the aisles 
behind the columns. The figures of the relief are sharply brought 
out by the deep under-carving—in a manner familiar to those who 
know the frieze of the Altar of Pergamon. 
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ccxxv 

ELLORA, GROTTO IN THE COURT OF THE KAILASA 
TEMPLE (SHRINE OF THE RIVER GODDESSES) 

Sacred Ganga, erect on a makhara or large alligator, is faintly 
discernible in the centre at the back. The Hindu supposes her to 
be flowing down from the Himalaya through Siva’s locks. We 
tcike our departure from the rocky chasm which 1,300 years 
ago drew hither the Buddhist pilgrim Hiuen Tsang (vide 
Plates XL, L, LIII) from China, and which, with Sanchi (vide 
Plates LXII-LXVI) offers the most valuable works of Buddhist 
art produced in India.—Instead of returning to Jalgaon Station 
by car, changing for Daulatabad or Aurangabad at Manmad 
and then taking another car, we drive direct to Ellora. Even 
this comparatively little-used road is good and runs up to the 
very entrance of the Kailasa temple. 
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CCXXVI 


ELLORA, KAILASA TEMPLE 

As the cliifs at Ellora do not rise abruptly as at Ajanta, but are 
sloped, almost all of the caves, some of which are of three storeys, 
have a forecourt. In front of the Kailasa temple there is one of 
these which again is closed off from the outer world by a gateway 
hewn out of the living rock. As we enter the inner court through 
this gateway, which in the preceding picture must be imagined 
as situated away to the left, a giant elephant carved out of the 
solid rock greets us; the early sun beautifully outlines his shadow 
on the ground. The cliff to the right is identical with the one 
rising steeply before us, shown in the preceding picture. 


CCXXVII 

ELLORA, KAILASA TEMPLE 

This picture will give some idea how the temple was worked 
out of the solid rock. A processional path runs round it and 
separates it from the perpendicular walls in which not only 
single caves, as in Plate CCXXV, but also long, encircling 
galleries have been excavated. The sheer face of rock in the 
background rises to more than lOo feet above the level of the 
court. The courtyard of the temple measures 276 feet long by 
154 feet wide; the corresponding exterior measurements of^the 
temple are 164 feet by 109 Ret (by 96 feet in height). The main 
temple is raised above mundane things by rows of elephants 
(they may be clearly discerned behind the head of the large 
elephant in the foreground; vide also Plate CCXXIX on the 
right). On looking at this picture the reader will be reminded 
of the temple of Kanarak which rested on stone wheels—and 
which was really nothing but an immense processional car. 


















ccxxvin 


ELLORA, KAILASA TEMPLE, DHWAJA STAMBHA, OR 
STONE FLAGSTAFF 

The imposing pylon, already known to us, which is the landmark 
of Ellora, rises 49 feet into the blue of the sky. Our view of it is 
taken from the upper terrace of the main temple. The two- 
storeyed cave to the right of the pylon, in the background, has 
been seen before in Plate CCXXV. In Puri, too, a column 
(from Kanarak) stands guard before the entrance to the temple 
(vide Plate XXXI), but the monolith before the Kailasa temple, 
rising out of the earth, surpasses it in size and beauty. 


CCXXIX 


ELLORA, KAILASA TEMPLE 

As its name denotes, the temple aspires to be a likeness of Siva’s 
celestial palace which was sought in the distant, snow-covered 
Himalaya. Because of this the sanctuary surrounded by sombre 
mountains is quite differently built from all the other temples on 
earth; not by placing one stone upon another, but by subtraction 
fron\ one gigantic kernel deeply rooted in the rock. Other Indian 
rock temples are horizontally excavated, but here the builders 
worked from above down into the depths—until beneath their 
hands the rock-embedded kernel had been shaped into this work 
of wonder. The structure was commenced in the eighth century, 
and at least a century was required for its completion, for 3,000,000 
cubic feet of rock had to be chiselled out! The Archaeological 
Department of the Nizam’s Government watches jealously over 
the site, one of the chief treasures of the State of Hyderabad. 
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ccxxx 


ELLORA, DAS AVATARA 

f: 

The cave “Ten Incarnations” (the 15th according to the official 
reckoning), lies to the right of the Kailasa temple. The hall of 
the upper-storey is 109 feet deep. Seven rows of six square columns 
support the ceiling; only the front columns are sculptured. In the 
foreground a very naturalistic nandi — or bull (vide Plate XLV) 
sacred to Siva—has been carved out of the rock. There are some 
gruesome sculptures on the wall (Bhairava with a necklace of 
skulls, etc.). 


CCXXXI 


ELLORA, CAVE No. 12 

I'he cave shown here belongs to a group of Buddhist caves, 
which lie to the south of the sixteen Brahrninic ones (seventeen 
if we count the Kailasa temple). It bears the name of Tin Thai 
= Three Storeys, and is at least t,200 years old. The upper hall 
is 115 feet long and 70 feet deep, and contains five rows of eight 
columns each. This picture shows the rear corner to the right: a 
huge Buddha sits enthroned before the narrow wall (vide Plate 
CCXXI), the head encircled by a halo, the hands folded, sunk 
in profound meditation, with an expression of spiritual elevation 
and deep inner vision. Along the side wall, their eyes fixed 
on the distant landscape, are seated seven further Buddhas, 
or Bodhisattwas, under baldacckins (only the knee of the seventh 
of these is to be seen). No place is more suitable than Ellora for 
a comparison between the solemn art of Buddhism and the 
Brahrninic one which has something dramatic and passionate 
about it. 
















CCXXXII 


ELLORA, INDRA SABHA 

‘‘Indra’s Festal HalF’ is one of the Jain group comprehending 
five caves and lying to the north, almost miles distant from the 
Kailasa temple and the two caves last shown. To the right of the 
entrance is a stone elephant, formerly balanced on the opposite 
side by a tall monolithic pillar. The hall of the upper-storey is 
borne on twelve profusely sculptured pillars, as shown in the 
picture. The statue of Indra in the loggia with an elephant at 
its feet, which I photographed by the last rays of the setting sun, 
may be considered the most beautiful piece of sculpture which 
Ellora has preserved for us. Just as Mahavira, the founder of the 
Jain sect, and the Buddha lived and taught peacefully beside one 
another, so have they lived here peacefully side by side for 
centuries : Buddhists and Jains—without quarrelling or disputes. 


■ 

CCXXXIIl 

BOMBAY, VIEW OF THE TAJ MAHAL HOTEL, 
THROUGH THE ‘^GATEWAY OF INDIA” 

The train roars through the Thai Ghat. Distant pinnacles—like 
castles of the Holy Grail. Once again India is seen in all its 
splendour. Bombay is soon reached. Where in December 19 ii 
King George and Queen Mary touched Indian soil for the first 
time there rises to-day an imposing gateway of solid stone com¬ 
manding an unrivalled view over the sea with the ships passing 
in and out. On his first visit to India in 1905 H.M. King George V, 
then Prince of Wales, laid the foundation stone of the nearby 
Prince of Wales Museum which is as beautiful as it is useful, and 
wliich has been generously endowed with treasures of art by 
wealthy Parsees. 











CCXXXIV 

ELEPHANTA 

I’he name no longer applies; for the stone elephant after which 
the Portuguese once named the island has disappeared. A sailing- 
boat takes us across. It is in May, and the first heralds of the south¬ 
west monsoon can be felt. 

The cave, at an altitude of 1250 feet above the sea dates from the 
middle of the eighth century, and is thus only of a slightly later 
date than ‘'Das Avatara’' at Ellora (vide Plate CCXXX). From 
the main hall of the cave, about 130 feet sc^uare, we look 
first to the left—eastward—towards a flight of steps leading to a 
smaller cave and flanked by tw'o lions. A nandi^ as shown in 
Plate CCXXX, probably stood in the little court before the cave. 
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ccxxxv 

ELEPHANTA 

The ceiling rests on supports of from 15 to 17 feet in height, 
which are smooth and square at the base, but round and fluted 
above. The capital is in the shape of a bulbous cushion held 
together by means of a ribbon. In the western part of the hall 
rises the shrine in which is worshipped the lingam which sym¬ 
bolizes Siva as the god of fruitfulness. 














CCXXXVI 


ELEPHANTA 

The shrine is ig^ feet square with four doors, before each of which 
tw'o doorkeepers—stand guard. (One is to be seen on 

the extreme left in profile.) The figure to the right can be better 
seen in the preceding picture. The lingam is a cylindrical stone 
3 feet high. 


ccxxxvn 


ELEPHANTA 

The colossal bust, Trimurti, opposite the present main entrance, 
19 feet high, has three heads and is chiselled out of the rock of 
the southern wall. Here, too, a dwarpal keeps watch before a 
pilaster on either side of the niche. (Only the one to the left, with 
a dwarf at his feet, is visible.) Nowhere has the monotheistic 
tendency of Hinduism found a more moving expression than 
here^: Siva in the benevolent and in the terrible form of his nature 
(note the cobra!). The majestic Central head stands forth royally 
surmounted by a tiara and wearing a pearl-covered golden 
collar. The face to the right, which has been variously interpreted, 
is of feminine softness at once sensuous and meditative. ‘^'^One 
sculpture like the Trimurti of Elephanta suffices to show that 
Indian artists may stand among the greatest of the world’’ 
(E. B. Havell, The Ancient and Medieval Architecture of India: A 
Study of Indo-Aryan Civilization^ London, Murray, 1915, p. 165). 
The work is dedicated to the great Indian poet, Rabindranath 
Tagore. 
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CCXXXVIII 



KARLI 


The traveller who has passed through the Thai Ghat (vide 
Plate CCXXXIII) will be anxious to see the Bhor Ghat as well. 
The cave of Karli is the largest and best preserved one in India: 
it goes 124 feet deep into the rock, its height being 46 feet, and its 
width 45 feet (measured from wall to wall). The mighty vault 
and the pillars placed close together breathe solemnity and that 
grand simplicity which distinguishes all early Buddhist work. 
On either side fifteen octagonal columns separate the nave from 
the aisles, which are connected by the apse and undoubtedly 
intended for processions (vide Plate LXIII). The Dagoba here 
still bears its wooden umbrella. Tee, missing at Ajanta (vide 
Plates CCXXIV and LXVI). The ribs, made of stone at Ajanta, 
are here of teak,-being untouched by moisture they have remained 
intact for 2,000 years. The barrel roof, hewn out of the solid rock, 
requires no supports, and the wooden ribs are merely decorative 
—possibly a last reminiscence of those long past days when temples 
of more modest proportions and perishable material were built 
in the open, and when architects had recourse to roofs constructed 
of bamboo stems curved in a semi-circle. 







CCXXXIX 

KARLI 

Two kneeling elephants surmount the abacus above the bell¬ 
shaped capital of the pillars. On each animal are seated a man and 
a girl, or sometimes two girls with their arms around each other’s 
shotdders. As the side walls of the Chaitya are stuccoed it may be 
presumed that they were painted, as at Ajanta (vide Plate 
CCXXll), but nothing has come down to us, for the cave was 
dwelt in for a long period and is completely blackened by the 
smoke of cooking-fires. The setting sun sends a last ray into the 
rock temple through the window above the entrance. It is too 
feeble to disperse the gloom. Only the shrine of the Buddha in 
the depths of the cave glows mysteriously. We bid farewell to 
the Buddha and to India. 








































CCXL 


MARBLE WINDOW IN SHAH JAHAN’S DELHI PALACE 

(Vide Plate CIII) 

Our journey through Hindustan, begun in Calcutta, now ter¬ 
minates in Bojjribay. Hindustan is a treasure-house of jewels, 
more precious than all of the choice possessions stored in the 
treasure-houses of H.M. the King-Emperor and in those of the 
Princes of India. Each single jewel in this treasure-house of 
Hindustan has its stirring history, like the Koh-i-nur, and from 
whichever side we look upon it its facets discover new beauties. 
May the scales of justice ever remain suspended over the marble 
shrine that leads to this treasure-house! 

With this wish the German author closes the book, which on 
the date of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the reign of H.M. the 
King and Emperor he has the honour of dedicating to the peoples 
of Great Britain and India with the expression of his sincere 
thanks. 
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